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Articrte I, 


The modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the earlief account 
of time. Compiled from original writers. By the authors of the 
antient part. Vol. I. IT. III. 8vo. Price 65. each volume. Millar. 


T length the long expeéted firft part of the Modern Uni- 
verfal Hiftory hath made its appearance, after many peo 

ple had begun to defpair of feeing that work brought to perfec- 
tion. Indeed, the undertaking is in itfelf fo various, vaft; and 
extenfive, attended with fuch difficulties and expence; that we 
ought rather to wonder at its being executed at any rate, than 
be furprized to fee it fo long delayed. When one confiders 
the diverfity of the fubjeét, the obfcurity in which the hiftory 
of fo many nations is involved, the variety of languages under 
which it is concealed, the infinite number of books from which 
this work is compiled, the pains and attention neceflary tocollec& 
and collate thefe materials ; the performance will be found altoge- 
ther ftupendous. We ate altonifhed, when we reflect that a fet 
of private bookfellers could be found to engage in fuch an en< 
terprize ; and {till more amazed, that they fhould find au- 
thors to execute their plan with any degree of uniformity and 
precifion. Let it then be remembered, for the honour of the 
undertakers, that they have atchieved a work not unworthy of 
the moft eminent and learned academy that ever flourifhed in 
Europe; that they have extra¢ted the effence of all that has 
been written on the fubje€t ; -and produced one compofi<. 
tion, that, in fome meafure, has rendered all other hiftories 
extant, ufeleis and unneceflary. ‘The Antient and Modern 
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2 The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiflory. 


Univerfal Hiftory, is in itfelf a complete library, calculated for 
the conveniency of thofe who have neither time, nor imc!ina- 
tion, to read every individual book from which this is com- 
piled; who perhaps know not where to find thofe books, or 
if they did, can neither read nor purchafe them. 


The work before us begins with the life of the impoftor Mo- 
hammed, which is followed by the hiftory of the caliphs his 
fucceffors, carried down as far as the reduction of Bagdat, and 
the abolition of the caliphate by the Tartars, in the 656th 
year of the Hejra, being the year of Chrift 1258. The author 
has not, like other hiftorians, copied his materials from the 
tranflators of tranflations: he has had recourfe to the fountain- 
head of intelligence; to the original records of the Arabian 
hiftorians ; infomuch that the materials of the work have been 
extracted, almoft intirely, from oriental writers. As Erpenius’s 
Latin verfion of 4/ Makin ends with the 512th year of the 
Moflem zra,. and Abul Faraj’s epitome is too concife and jejune 
with refpect to the hiftory of the Arabs, our author, in or- 
der to fupply thefe defeéts, has, by the affiftance of Dr. Hunt, 
profeffor of Hebrew and Arabic in the univerfity of Oxford, 
inferted a tranflation of Eén Shobnah’s annals, from the 512th 
. to the 656th year of the Hejra, extracted from a manufcript in 
the poffeffion of that learned gentleman. ‘The obfcure parts 
of thefe annals are illuftrated by extracts from.the unpublifhed 
part of the Tdarikb al Moflemin of Al Makin. He has likewife 
inferted in the body of this hiftory, the Cambridge Chronicon 
Siculum, which contains a great number of particulars relating 
to the Arab-affairs in Sicily. He has, moreover, transferred 
into his performance, the fubitance of fome curious manufcript 
notes upon 4éw’l Faraj, and extraés from Myiro’ddin al Hanbali, 
the author of the Perfic chronicle, together with the ingenious 
explications of all thofe earlier Arabic coins, found near Stegen 
on the coaft of the Baltic in the year 1722, and afterwards 
publifhed at Leipfck. Befides, this hiftory is interfperfed with 
notes critical, philological, and explanatory, relating not only 
to the genius, government, religion, language, learning, cuf- 
toms, and. manners of the Arabs and their neighbours, but 
likewife to almoft every other branch of oriental literature. 


We had lately occafion to take notice of a hiftory of the 
Arabs by M. de Marigny, who, though an entertaining writer, 
appears to be ill-informed, and intirely ignorant of the ori- 
ental tongues; fo that he was obliged to depend upon the 
tranflations and compilations of other men. ‘The author of 
the work now before us, accufes him of being fuperficial and 
° inac- 
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inaccurate ; with having blindly copied all the miftakes of 
D’ Herbelot, and with being grofsly erroneous in the orthography 
of the Arab proper names : but he moreover charges the French 
author with an illiberal partiality, much more fcandalous and’ 
inexcufable. Marigny makes honourable mention of his two” 
countrymen, D’Herbelot and Renaudot, to whom he has been 
obliged for great part of his materials; but he fays not 2 word 
of the learned Mr. Oc&/ey, from whofe hiftory of the Saracens 
he has tranfcribed the greateft part of his firft and fecond vo- 
lumes. It muft be owned that the French, with all their boafted 
politenefs, are more than any other nation under the fun, influ- 
enced by fuch illiberal motives, arifing from a low, mean-fpirit- 
ed, defpicable jealoufy; or rather envious averfion. We could 
give numberlefs inftances of their ungenerous, unjuft, and 
fhameful omiffions, with refpe&t to the great and learned mer 
whom England has produced; and we hardly remember one 
French author whom we can exempt from this imputation, ex- 
cept the baron de Montefquieu, and M. de Voltaire, who have, 
generally fpeaking, written like gentlemen, concerning the re- 


markable individuals, the conftitution, and the manners of this 
nation. 


The hiftory of the modern Arabs is a fubjeét the more cu- 
rious, as that wonderful people, during this period, eclipfed all 
other nations in arts, as wellas arms. They engroffed all the 
learning of thofe ages, and even preferved many Greek per- 
formances, by tranflating them into their own language. By 
their furprifing conquefts they raifed a vaft empire, which ferved 
as a foundation to thofe of the Eaft that fubfift even ‘at this 
day, namely, the Turks, Tartars, Perfians, and Moguls, who 
derived from the Arabs their religion and policy, their civil, as 
well as their facred inititutions. 


As a fpecimen of the execution of this work, we will prefent 


our readers with our author’s account of Mobammed’s night- 
journey to heaven. 


‘ Mohammed lying in the open air between the mountains 
of Al Safa and Merwa, in the neighbourhood of Mecca, ac- 
cording to the tradition of Abu Horeira, was one night ac- 
cofted by the angel Gabriel, and another heavenly fpirit with 
him. Gabriel, if we will believe Al Jarid, opened Moham- 
med’s heart, wrung out the black drop, or feed of original 
fin, wafhed and cleanfed the fame, filled it with wifdom and 
faith, and then put it into its proper place, out of which he 
had taken it for the more expeditious and convenient perfor- 
mance of that operation, Afterwards Gabriel, with feventy 
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* pair of wings expanded from his fides, according to fome, 
brought to our apoftle the beaft Al Borak, which, fay the 
Mohammedans, was the beaft the prophets ufed to ride, when 
they were carried from one place to another, upon the exe- 
cution of any divine command. Mohammed defcribes this 
animal to have been as white as milk, to have refembled an afs 
as well as a mule, and to have been of a fize fomething lefs 
than the latter, but larger than the former. According to 
the tradition of Abu Horeira, the face of Al Borak was like 
that of a man, and his jaws like thofe of a horfe. His eyes 
fhone. with as great a luftre as the ftars would do, were they 
enlightened by the folar rays, and he had two wings refem- 
bling thofe. of an eagle. The Moflems alfo pretend, that he 
was. endued with a rational foul; fo that he could hear, rea~- 
fon, and underftand, tho’ he was deftitute naturally of the 
faculty of fpeech. He could move with fuch furprifing velo- 
city, that he was able to pafs from one place to another as 
quick as lightning ; from whence he received the name of 
Al Borak, which denotes Lightning, or rather the author of light- 
ning, the thunderer, in the Arabic tongue. At Mohammed’s 
approach, he kicked with great force, and would not fuffer 
* the prophet to mount him. Upon which, Gabriel imme- 
* diately interpofed, and addreffed himfelf to the beaft in the 
* following terms: “ Stand ftill (faid he) O Borak, and be obe- 
“« dient to Mohammed, for a greater favourite of God than 
** he is never got upon thy back.” ‘ To which Al Borak re- 
* plied, “* Did not Ibrahim, O Gabriel, the friend of God, ride 
“* upon me, when he went to pay a vifit to his fon Ifmael ? Per- 
“ haps, Gabriel, this is the mediator, interceffor, and the au- 
*« thor of the new religion, whofe fundamental article is THERE 
“* ts no Gop But Gop.” ‘To this Gabriel anfwered—* Stand 
«* ftill, O Borak, ftand ftill, this is Mohammed the fon of Ab- 
“ d’allah, the chief of the fons of Adam, the firft amongft the 
«« prophets and ambafiadors, and the feal of them all; his 
“ tribe is fettled in Yaman, and his religion orthodox ; all 
“ men, through his interceflion, hope to enter paradife ; at 
“ his right hand is paradife, and at his left hell-fire ; whoever 
“« profeties his word to be true will enter paradife, but who~ 
“* ever accuies him, of a lie will be thruft into hell.” ‘ To this 
¢ Al Borak returned, for God had enabled him to fpeak on 
‘ this occafion, ** O. Gabriel, I adjure thee, by the friendthip 
** and alliance between thee and Mohammed, to prevail upon 
«* him to admit me into paradife, by his interceflion, in the 
‘* day of the refurrection.” ‘The prophet hearing this, faid 
* to him,—*“* Stand ftill, Borak, through my interceffion thou 


‘< fhalt be with me in paradife.” * Upon which the beaft pre 
* {ently 
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« fently came to him, took him on his back, and carried him 
«¢ through the air to Jerufalem in the twinkling of an eye.” 


‘ He no fooner arrived there than he went to the temple, 

« where he found Ibrahim, Mufa, and Ifa, that is, Abraham, 
« Mofes, and Jefus, with a great number of the prophets and 
« faints, who all faluted him, and imniediately went to prayers 
‘ with him. After which, Gabriel and he afcended a ladder of 
‘ light, which they found ready fixed for them, and left Al Bo- 
‘ rak upon the facred fpot till their return. ‘Then they pro- 
“ ceeded direétly to the firf heaven, where, upon their arrival, 
‘ Gabriel knocked at the gate, and having informed the porter 
‘ who he was, as alfo that he had brought Mohammed, the 
‘ friend of God, with him, by the divine command, it was in- 
‘ ftantly opened. This gate he deftribes to be of a prodigious 
* fize. The firft heaven, he likewife tells us, confifted intirely of 
‘ pure filver, and that he there faw the ftars hanging from it by 
* chains of gold as large as Mount Noho, near Mecca in Ara- 
‘ bia; and that in thefe ftars the angels keep-guard, to hinder 
‘ the devils from approaching too near, or prying into the ac- 
‘ tions, and overhearing the difcourfe, 6f the inhabitants 
* of heaven, in order to tempt them. When Mohammed firft 
* entered this heaven, he faw an old. decrepit man, according 
‘ to the fame tradition, who called him the beft of fons, 
‘and the beft of prophets. This venerable perfon, as he 
‘ learned from Gabriel, was our firft father of Adam, who 
‘ then, fay certain of the Moflems, recommended himfelf to 
‘ his prayers. He alfo faw, as fome pretend, an infinite number 
‘ of angels of all manner of fhapes ;. and amongft thofe who 
‘ appeared in the forms of birds, a cock as white as fnow, of 
‘ fo prodigious a fize, that with his head he touched the fecond 
« heaven, though this was five hundred years journey diftant 
‘ from the f/f, according to the ufual computation of travellers 
‘ in the Eaft. Nay fome affirm, that the head of this cock 
‘ reached up, through all the /even beavens, as far as the throne 
* of God, which is above feven times higher. His wings are 
‘ reprefented as adorned with earbuncles and pearls, and as ex- 
* tended, when he pleafes, towards the Eaft and Weft, at a dif- 
* tance proportionable to his heighth. The angels appearing 
‘ in the fhapes of animals, as Gabriel informed the prophet, 
* intercede with God for all thofe living creatures on earth that 
* they refemble ; thofe in the form of men for men, thofe in 
* the form of beafts for beaits, and thofe in a fhape fimilar to 
‘ that of birds for birds. The angel above-mentioned, ac~ 
* cording to Mohammed, is the reprefentative of the cocks, and 
B 3 : “ every 
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every morning joins with God in finging an holy hymn by his 
crowing, which is fo loud that all the inhabitants of heaven 
and earth, except men and fairies, can hear it, and then all 
the other cocks, both material and immaterial, crow alfo. We 
likewife learn from Al Termedi, that, at the approach of the day’ 
of judgment, the great white cock in the frf? heaven fhall be 
commanded to draw in his wings, and ceafe crowing, which’ 
fhall be a fign that that day is at hand, to all beings, but men’ 
and fairies, who having been before deaf to his crowing, fhall’ 
not then be fenfible of his filence. The Mohammedans be-' 
lieve, that there are three voices which God always hears ; the 
voice of him that is conftant in reading the Koran, the voice’ 
of him that prayeth early every morning for the pardon of his 
fins, and the voice of this great cock, which they think is 
ever moft acceptable to him. Some pretend, that, according 
to a tradition derived originally from Mohammed, the fr/ 
heaven confifts of a thin fubtle vapour, called the firmament, 
and that the celeitial fpace occupied by this vapour, through-’ 
out the vaft extent of it, is full of angels and fuperior intelli- 
gent beings, fome of whom profoundly inclined themfelves, 
and others proftrated themfelves, by way of adoration, 
before Mohammed. ‘The chief of thefe were, as is hinted 
by the fame tradition, Michael and Afmael, who treated 
Gabriel and Mohammed with the higheft marks of diitinc- 
tion. : 


* From the frff heaven they advanced to the /econd, into 
which they were admitted, and met with the fame falutation’ 
as before. We are not informed of what happened to them’ 
during the courfe of their afcent; but only that this heaven 
is about five hundred years journey diftant from the former, 
according to the celerity and method of travelling here on 
earth. The /econd heaven confilts of a fort of iron, fays the 
tradition, called Maun. Here Modammed is faid firft to have 
met with Noah, who rejoiced much at the fight of him, re- 
commended himfelf to his prayers, and afterwards with Ifa 
and Yahya, thatis, Jefus and John, who both welcomed him 
to that place, and ftiled him the beft of men, and the beft of 
prophets. But the author of the book called Agar, differs 
from the tradition, or narration, of Abu Horeira, in the point 
before us. For he places John in the fixth heaven, and Jefus in 
the feventh, or the higheft of all. Here Ibrahim, or Abra- 
ham, has by the fame author a place likewife affigned him. 
It may not be improper to obferve, that this writer, though 
a Moflem, feems to intimate, that Mohammed acknowleged 

‘himfelf 
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himfelf to be inferior to Chrift; which he did, as Mr. Gag- 

nier juftly remarks, in order to flatter the Chriftians. For 
the true, or orthodox, Moflems, confider our Saviour as a 
creature, and Mohammed at the fame time as fcarce inferior 
tu God himfelf, and derive the word Mohammed from the di- 
vine name Mahmud. Some authors relate, that the fubftance 
of the /econd heaven was pure gold ; and that the prophet faw 
twice as many angelsthere asin the frf, and, amongft them, 
one of fo prodigious a fize that his head reached even to the 
third heaven. Al Bokhari agrees with Abu Horeira in affign- 
ing Jefus and John a place in the /econd heaven, and Abraham 
one in the /eventh. 


« Gabriel and Mohammed being arrived at the third heaven, 
met with the fame reception there as before. This heaven, 
fay fome of the Mohammedan writers, was almoft intirely 
formed of precious ftones; though others make it to have 
confifted of a fort of iron called Zaitun. Amongft the won- 
derful creatures of God that Mohammed faw here, there was 
a great angel, called The faithful of God, who had an hun- 
dred thoufand other angels under his command. Some pre- 
tend that this angel was of fo prodigious a fize, that the dif- 
ftance between his eyes was equal to feventy thoufand days 
journey, according to our rate of travelling here on earth. 
But here, as Dr. Prideaux obferves, Mohammed was incon- 
fiftent with himfelf, fince the diftance between a man’s eyes 
is in proportion to his heighth, as one to feventy-two; fo that, 
according to this computation, the angel’s heighth muft have 
been near fourteen thoufand years journey, which is almoft 
four times as much as the diftance between the higheft heaven 
and the earth: wherefore this angel could not have ftood 
within any one of the heavens. He had a large table before 
him, in which he was continually writing fome words, and 
blotting out others. Befides the former appellation, as Mo- 
hammed learned from Gabriel, he had another, viz. The angel 
of death, Qn the table here mentioned he is conttantly erh- 
ployed, according, toGabriel, in writing the names of all that 
are to be born, computing the days of their lives, and blot- 
ting out thofe names, as he finds the perions to whom they 
belong to have completed the numbers of days affigned them. 
And, added Gabriel, whenever any name is erafed, the perfon 
to whom it belongs immediately dies. Then Mohammed and 
his guide were faluted, continues the tradition, in a moft 
friendly manner, by David and Solomon. ‘To thefe Abulfeda 
and Al Bokhari add Jofeph ; but tell us not whether he was 
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the patriarch of that name, or the hufband.of the Virgin 
Mary, the mother of our Lord. At laft having performed 
their devotions amongft the angels, after the manner of Abra- 
ham, the weil-beloved of God, with two inclinations, they 
retired, and without delay fet out for the fourth heaven. It 
muft be remeinbered here, that the third heaven is about five 
hundred years journey, if we will give any credit to Abu Ho- 
reira’s narration, from the /econd; as alfo thar Gabriel and 
Mohammed traverfed this immenfe quantity of fpace in about 
an hour’s time. 

* Upon their arrival at the fourth heaven, they were admitted 
and received as before. Here Gabriel introduced Mohammed 
ta F aiah or Enoch, according to Abulieda; or, as others 
will have it, to Jofeph, the fon of Jacob. This perfon feli- 
citated the two travellers, after their entrance, in the fame 
manner that others had done before. The fourth heaven, if 
fome of the Moflem writers may be credited, was made of a 
fine kind of filver, called Zohari; or, as others fay, of eme- 
ralds. In this heaven he faw a vaftly larger number of an- 
gels than in the former, and, amongft them, one fo very talk 


‘that he reached from the third heaven to the feurth, which was 


alfo five hundred years journey. This angel, as the apofile 
learned from Gabriel, fpent his time in weeping, and making 

reat lamentations ; which was occafioned by the fins of men, 
and the deftruétion which they thereby voluntarily bring upon 
themfelves. Some Moflems alfo pretend, that Mohammed 
faw here another angel, feated on a throne of light, with a 
vaft number of inferior fpirits attending him on his right 
hand and on his left, and always ready to execute his orders, 
whofe head reached to the /eventh heaven, and his feet to the 
Seventh earth, For the Mohammedans believe, that the num- 
ber of earths correfponds with that of the heavens. After 
having performed their devotions with the number of incli- 
nations ufed by Abraham, Gabriel and Mohammed took 
their leave, and made the proper difpofitions for proceeding on 
thir journey to the f/th heaven, 


‘ Here they were admitted, as foon as they made themtelves 
known to the porter, without any difficulty at all; and, after 
their admiffion met with Aaron, according to Abulfeda, who 
congratulated them on their arrival. This heaven alfo is 
about five hundred years journey diftant from the preceding, 
and confifts, as the tradition fays, of an extremely pure fort 
pf gold, called, from its finenefs and purity, Al Safia; or, as 
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others will have it, of adamant. Some pretend, that Mofes 
found Mohammed here, and recommended himfelf to his 
prayers; as alfo Edris, or Enoch, who paid him uncommon 
honours. They alfo relate, that the fire of God’s wrath is 
referved for obdurate offenders, and particularly the wicked 
Arabs, in this place; and mention other particulars relating 
to it, that merit not the leaft attention. | 
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$ In the fixth heaven, if we will believe Abulfeda, Moham- 
¢ med met with Mofes, who called him his brother, but wept at 
‘ the fight of him. The reafon he gave for which was, becaufe 
‘ a boy, as he faid, was fent after him, that would be inftru- 
‘ mental in bringing more individuals of the nation to which 
¢ he belonged to paradife, than there were Ifraelites or Jews in 
‘ that happy region. ‘Ichis the Arabs interpret of their pro- 
‘ phet and themfelves. Some aflert, that Gabriel and Moham- 
‘ med found John the Baptift in the Axth beaver; and that he 
¢ recommended himfelf to the prayers of the Arab prophet. 
‘ We are alfotold, that this prophet faw many more angelsin 
‘ the Axth heaven than in the fifth, and in the ffs than the 
‘ fourth. The matter of the fixth heaven, according to Mo- 
‘ hammed’s defcription of it, fay fome of the Moflems, was 
¢ a precious ftone, called Al Hafala, that is, the clear and tran/- 
* parent. It ought to be remarked, that Al Bokhari agrees 
¢ with Abu Horeira in his relation of fome of. the circum- 
‘ ftances attending the interview between Mofes and Mo- 
¢ hammed. 


‘ From the fixth heaven Gabriel and the pretended apoftle of 
the Arabs afcended into the /eventh, which, fay fome of the 
Moflem traditions, was compofed intirely of divine hight ; or, 
as others. aflert, of a red hyacinth, called Ai La’ama. Some 
affirm, that Mohammed obferved here an angel that was the 
largeft of all God’s creatures, and had feventy ‘thoufand 
heads, every one of which had feventy thoufand faces, every 
one. of which had feventy thoufand mouths, every one of 
which had feventy thoufand tongues, every one of which 
fpoke feventy thoufand languages, with all which he was con- 
tinually celebrating the praifes of the Almighty. Here Mo- 
hammed had an interview, according to Al Bokhari, and fome 
traditions of great authority amongft the Moflems, with a 
venerable old man, feated on a throne of light, fixed to the 
houfe Al Ma’mir, who, as Gabriel informed him, was Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, and the friend of God. 
Abraham treated him with the fame refpec that he had met 
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* with in every one of the inferior heavens ; after which, he 
* was elevated to the lote-tree, beyond which there was no paf- 
* fing. This tree, fay the commentators, ftands in the /eventh 
* heavex, on the right hand of the throne of God ; andis the 
* utmoft limit, beyond which the angels themfelves muft not 
* pafs; or, as fome rather imagine, beyond which no crea- 
* ture’s knowledge can extend. The Koran feems to intimate, 
* that what was under this tree, when Mohammed faw it, ex- 
* ceeded all number and defcription. Some fuppofe the whole 
* hoft of angels worfhipping beneath it, and others the birds 
£ fitting on its branches, to be intended in the paflage of that 
* book here referred to. This tree, called by the Arabs Sedra, 
* or Sedrat, as Abulfeda from the narration of Al Bokhari re- 
* lates, bears fruits that refemble the water-pots of Hajr, and 
* leaves like the ears of elephants. The fruits are fweeter than 
* either milk or honey, and one of them, according to the tra- 
* dition of Ebn Abbas, who received it immediately from Mo- 
¢ hammed himfelf, is fufficient to fuftain all God’s creatures, if 
* they were affembled in the /eventh heaven. Here the pre- 
* tended apoftle faw four rivers, fays Al Bokhari; the two in- 
* terior of which run in paradife with great rapidity, and the 
* two exterior are the Nile and the Euphrates. The fource 
* of thefe, or the fountain from whence they fpring, is under 
* the tree Sedrat, and named in the Koran Salfabil. At this 
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fountain the angel Gabriel left Mahommed, and was fucceeded 
in his poft of guide to the apoftle by another angel, who went 
under the name of Ifrafil, and informed the Arab prophet, ac- 
cording to Abu Horeira, that the four rivers here mentioned 
were called Al Cawthar, the Nile of Egypt, Sihan, and Ji- 
han ; and that they all ran from the aforefaid fountain, fitu- 
ated under the throne of God. With regard to the houfe 
Ma’mour, or Ma’mir, that is, vi/ited, it was vifited daily, fays 
the foregoing tradition, by feventy thoufand angels; from 
which circumftance it feems to have received its name. The 
form of it was in all refpeéts fimilar to the Al Haram, or fa- 
cred temple at Mecca; and fhould it at any time fall from the 
Seventh heaven, it would, as fome of the Moflems believe, fall 
perpendicularly upon this temple. Mohammed related, that 
it was built of red hyacinths, and adorned with an innumera- 
ble company of lamps, that were continually burning. The 
angels there informed him, as we find intimated in Abu Ho- 
reira’s narrative, that they began to perform pilgrimages to 
this houfe, which fometimes in heaven was called Al Dhorah, 
that is placed at a great diftance, as well as Al Ma’mir, a thou- 
fand years before the creation of Adam. Mr. Gagnier ob- 

“ ferves, 
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ferves, that the primitive Chriftians feem to have entertained 
the fame opinion of the fituation of the heavenly Jerufalem, 
in refpe& of the earthly one, that the Mohammedans do of that’ 
of the houfe of Al Ma’mar, in refpeét of the Haram, or temple 
of Mecca ; from whence we may infer the probability of Mo- 
hammed’s receiving fome hints in the narration now before us 
from feveral ancient chriitian pieces, and particularly the 
apocryphal book, intitled, The Revelation of St. Peter, an 
Arabic verfion of which is preferved in the Bodleian li- 
brary at Oxford. In proof of this opinion, our curious rea- 
ders may find an extract from that book in thofe learned 
notes of Mr. Gagnier upon Abulfeda, that have been fo often 
cited in this work. 


‘ We muit not omit obferving here, that the /ixth heaven, ac-, 
cording to the book Agar, was five hundred years journey, 
diftant from the fifth ; as the /eventh heaven was from the fxth. 
The author of that book likewife informs us, that Moham- 
med in the feventh heaven found Jefus Chrift, and recommend- 
ed himfelf to his prayers; which amounts to a clear acknow- 
legement in the Arab prophet of our Saviour’s fuperiority. . 
But Mr. Gagnier takes this to have been either done, in or- 
der to flatter the Chriftians, by this writer himfelf ; or elfe he 
thinks the paffage in the original may have been mifunder- 
ftood, and miftranflated, by Guadagnolus, who has not pro- 
duced the Arabic text. For the ftaunch and orthodox Mo- 
hammedans entertain higher fentiments of their prophet, as 
has been already remarked. After the apoftle had been ele- 
vated to the houfe Al Ma’mar, Gabriel brought to him three 
cups, one full of wine, another of milk, and the third of ho-. 
ney; upon which he took the milk, and drank it, as the 
moft proper of the three; and the angel approved of his 
choice. But, according to another tradition, he had only two 
cups offered him, one filled with milk, and the other with 
wine ; and that upon his preferring the former to the latter, 
he heard a voice, faying, ‘*‘ Thou hatt made a lucky choice, 


«© Mohammed ; jince, hadft thou drank of the wine, thy na- 
‘«¢ tion would have deviated from the right path, and confe- 
‘* quently in their enterprizes have proved unfuccefsful.” 


| A aw cal n wa“ 


‘ The angel Gabriel not being permitted to advance any 
farther than the houfe Al Ma’miar, and the lote-tree above- 
mentioned, there took his leave of Mohammed, who, by his 
direction, or that of the angel Ifrafil, afcended up the reft of: 
the way to the throne of God by himfelf. Before he reached 
that glorious throne, fays the tradition, he paffed two feas of 
‘ light, 
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* light, and one of a black colour, of an immenfe extent; he 
« paiied alfo through an infinity of angels, called Al Sajedun, 
‘ or adorers profirating themfelves, Mahalelun, or thefe who praife 
« God, Carubin, or Cherubim, and Rohanun, or /pirituals. 
« Some of the. Mohammedans pretend, that he did not meet 
‘ with Ifrafil, who fupported the throne of God, till he ap- 
‘ proached that throne; though others believe, that this an- 
¢ gel took Mohammed under his care as foon as Gabriel left 
¢ him. Be that as it will, we are told, that Ifrafil has a mil- 
¢ lion of heads, every one of which has a million of mouths, 
¢ to every one of which there is a million of tongues ; and that 
* every one of thefe tongues fpeaks a million of different lan- 
« guages, in which this angel is day and night inceffantly 
« praifing God. At laft Mohammed, after having traverfed al- 
* moft infinite tracts of fpace, continues the relation, ap- 
* proached the immediate prefence of God himfelf, when he 
* heard a voice faying unto him, ‘“‘O Mohammed, advance, 
«« and approach the glorious and powerful God ;” upon which 


¢ afcending higher, he faw a luminous appearance of a moft 


¢ tranfcendent brightnefs, and, at the divine command, drew fo 
¢ near to the Almighty, that he was fcarce two bows length diftant 
¢ from him. On the right fide ofthe throne, according to the 
< prophet’s relation, the names of God and Mohammed were 
« written in tht following Arabic words; La ALLan iLLa At- 
© pan, Wa-MoHAMMED RASOUL ALLAH; i. @. THERE IS NO 
Gop sut Gop, anp MowamMep ts Huis ApostLEe: which 
words, containing the two fundamental articles of faith of 
the Moflems, he alfo pretends to have found infcribed on all 
the gates of the {even heavens, through which he paffed. Being 
thus introduced into the divine prefence, as he tells us, he 
faw God fitting on his throne, who, as a mark of his favour, 
¢ put one of his hands upon the prophet’s breaft, and the 
¢ other upon his fhoulder, the coldnefs of which was fo in- 
« tenfe that it pierced through every part; tho’ immediately 
* afterwards an ineffable fweetnefs and complacency, flowing 
¢ from the divine prefence, diffufed itfelf over his foul, and 
¢ filled him with a moft perfe& pleafure. After which, fays 
‘ the tradition, he had a long and familiar conference with 
¢ God, who revealed many hidden myiteries to him, and in- 
ftruéted him in the knowlege of his law, gave him fome 
rules for the better regulation of his conduct, and the more 
effe&tual communication of this knowlege to the people over 
whom he was to prefide, and conferred many fingular privi- 
leges upon him. Some of thefe were, that he fhould be the 


moft perfe&t of all creatures; that he fhould be honoured 
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and advanced above the reft of mankind ; that he fhould be 
the redeemer of all believing in him ; that he fhould be able 
to fpeak all languages ; and that the fpoils of all he conquer- 
ed in war fhould belong to him alone. Laftly, he received a 
command from God to enjoin his followers to pray fifty times 
a day; but afterwards meeting with Mofes, who reprefented 
to him the impoflibility of performing fo tedious and fatiguing 
a duty, at his perfuafion, he returned to the immediate pre- 
fence of God, and prevailed upon him to oblige the Moflems 
to pray only five times in every twenty-four hours, and that 
at certain ftated times. Thefe, which feem to have been left 
to the determination of Mohammed and his fucceffors, were 
the following: Firft, the prayer in the morning, before {un- 
rife ; fecondly, the prayer afternoon, when the fun begins 
to decline from the meridian ; thirdly, that in the afternoon, 
before fun-fet; fourthly, that in the evening, after fun-fet, 
and before day be fhut in; and fifthly, that after the day is 
fhut in, and before the firft watch of the night: to which 
fome add a fixth, not as a prayer injoined, but as a work of 
fupererogation, called the fngular prayer, which begins at the 
firit watch of the night, and continues till day-break, or rather 
may be performed in any part of that fpace. As Mohammed, 
therefore, pretended to have received the divine command for 
this inftitution, from the throne of God himfelf, the obfer- 
vance of the ftated times of prayer is frequently infifted on 
in the Koran, though they be not therein particularly pre- 
fcribed. 


« The prophet having thus received full inftruétions immedi- 
ately from the Almighty himfelf, thought now of defcending 
into the lower regions, and vifiting once more his friends upon 
earth. At a proper place, therefore, Gabriel met him again, 
and conduéted him through various defcents, and the even 
heavens, to Jerufalem, where Al Borak waited for them. In 
their paflage they met with vaft numbers of angels, all the way, 
who faluted them with the greateft demonftrations of joy,.and 
the moft friendly felicitations. When they drew near to the 
earth, it was extremely dark ; but defcending a little lower, 
they had juft light enough to difcover part of the kingdom of 
Armenia, and the province of Aderbijan, which appeared to 
them like two {mall green garden-fpots under them. At Je- 
rufalem the prophet mounted Al Borak, and was attended by 


* the angel Gabriel all the way to Mecca. Upon. his arrival 


there, he faid to Gabriel, ‘“‘ My people will, I apprehend, ac- 


“* cufe me of telling them'lies, and refufe to believe me, if I 


* com- 
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<* communicate to them the particulars of my night-journéy to’ 
«* heaven.” ‘'To which Gabriel replied, ** Abu Becr, O Mo- 
“« hammed, the faithful witne/s, in that cafe, will fufficiently 


é 


juftify all the particulars of that wonderful event you fhall 
‘* pleafe to enumerate to them.” 


We have not room to extra& many curious incidents and ob- 
fervations which are contained in thefe three volumes: let it fuf- 
fice to fay this is the only complete and authentic work of the 
kind, that ever appeared in any nation, or language ; never- 
thelefs, we do not pretend to recommend it as altogether per- 
fe&. The author has been much more folicitous in difcovering 
the truth, than in digefting the materials, compofing the hif- 
tory, polifhing the ftile, or rendering the work entertaining. 
There are in it many unneceflary refutations of Mohammed’s 
doétrine, which give it the air of a controverfial differtation : 
there are many critical difcuflions, which we apprehend, ought 
not to find a place in any hiftory; difcuffions about coins, 
words, and proper names, which, at leaft, ought to have been 
confined to the notes. The incidents are, for the moft part, 
drily related; and the page is encumbered with long lifts of 
Arabian names, and patronimics, which no reader can have 
any inducement either to recite or remember. Befides, the 
Arab writers themfelves are fo detetive, that we are left almoft 
intirely in the dark, with refpe& to the trade, manufacture, 
navigation, commercial interefts and fpecific riches of this great 
people. Ina word, we fhould be apt to ftile this work, rather a 
valuable collection of materials than an elegant hiftory: and 
refpect the author more as a learned antiquarian, than as an 
agreeable writer. 

[To be continued.} 





Arr. Il. 4 Diffrtation on the Ufe of the Negative Sign in Algebra : 
<ontaining a demonftration of the rules ufually given concerning it ; 
aad fhewing bow quadratic and cubic equations may be explained, 
without the confideration of negative roots. To which is added, as 
an appendix, Mr. Machin’s quadrature of the circle. By Francis 
Materes, M. 4. fellow of Clave-Hall, Cambridge. fo. Price 
Iss. Payne. 


RONTI nulia fides js an apophthegm equally applicable to 
books and to men. Whoever judges of the entertainment 
an author is likely to afford him, from his preface or title-page, 
will be as often miftaken, as if he took the countenance and 
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cloaths of a man for a mark of his underitanding. We our- 
felves know a celebrated wit and writer, with the phyfiognomy 
of an ideot ; and now we have the pleafure of being able to re- 
commend to our readers, a work of true mathematical merit, 
under the modeft title of, A differtation on the negative fign in 
algebra ; a deception feldom to be met with among authors, 
who are, for the moit part, liberal of promifes. When we firft 
faw the advertifement of this publication, we imagined that 
Mr. Maferes, ambitious of appearing in the lift of writers, of 
fhewing his talent for quibble, and of adding to the loads of 
fchool-jargon, with which the public is already furfeited, had 
favoured us with a crabbed, dry, and barren difquifition, into 
the metaphyfical fenfe of the terms, xegation, privation, incom- 
menfurability, irrationality, &c. of quantity and number. How 
agreeably then were we deceived, to find Algebra rendered a 
fcience, and treated with the perfpicuity, the accuracy, and the 
certainty of geometrical demonftration: this is the profeffed 
and laudable defign of our author, in which, though we cannot 
think he has intirely fucceeded, yet does his attempt to open a 
path to fo ufeful a branch of fcience, deferve the higheft enco- 
miums. He very modeftly informs us, ‘ That this work is in- 
* tended for the ufe of beginners, and not for that of learned 
‘ men, of whofe perufal it is, indeed, by no means worthy.’ 
Although we look upon this profeflion as equivalent, in mean- 
ing, to a wolo epifcopari, yet does it greatly enhance the merit of 
the performance in our efteem. We will venture, therefore, to 
affure the ingenious author, that the more converfant and {killed 
in the methods of analyfis and fynthefis his reader may be, the 
more fatisfa&tion will he receive from his performance ; fince 
none but men of tafte, learning, and difcernment in thofe, can 
juftly prize the vaiue of a clear demonitration of the elements 
of fcience. 


Mr. Maferes thinks, that the too extenfive ufe of the nega- 
tive fign has occafioned difficulties, and often perplexed Tiros 
in Algebra. ‘To remove this obftru€tion, he confiders it in no 
other light than as the mark of fubtraction. ‘< It is evident, (fays 
‘ he) that a fingle quantity can never be marked with the fign 
‘ plus, Ot minus, as either affirmative or negative.’ This we will 
readily acknowledge ; nor do we imagine that any rational al- 
gebraift ever confidered thofe figns than as an increment or de- 
crement. The fign — between quantities, is ever affumed in 
that fenfe ; and if added toa fingle quantity it feems to exprefs 
negative exiftence, and fomething extremely myfterious; yet is 
that no more than an idiom of the language, an algebraical hy- 

perbole, 
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perbole, or ftrénger expreffion of the idea of negation. In the 
fame manner is + annexed as the fign of pofitive exiftence to 
a fingle quantity, and is equivalent to amplification in oratory, 
giving beauty, ftrength, and variety, as figures do in {peech, 
to this fpecies of geometrical and numerical language. It is ne- 
ceffary in this art, that other fymbols, befides the letters and 
numbers which barely reprefent the magnitude of quantities, 
be admitted ; by thefe the firft acquire energy and force, though 
they may often be unneceflary to the fimple apprehenfion of the 
idea. In this light then, we cannot think with our ingenious 
author, that the extenfive ufe of either the fign — or -+-, can 
be any real embarrafsment to a beginner, or occafion a diffi- 
culty in the courfe of operation ; if they do, ’tis owing to the 
ignorance of the mafter, and narrow judgment of the algebrai- 
cal reafoner. 

Our author has given an extremely diftin&, but fuccindt, view 
of the operations of algebra, in the four elementary rules. 
Thefe he has proved and demontftrated, in a manner no lefs new 
than fatisfactory : but we muft refer the reader to the perfor- 
mance, as it is inconfiftent with our plan to enlarge on every 
particular. Though we cannot omit his judicious method of 
finding a maximum and minimum. Our author’s principle is this : 
¢ Let there be two quantities x and y, whereof x is the greater ; 
* let both of them be fuppofed to increafe at the fame time, 
© fo that when x becomes greater, y fhall likewife become 
* greater than it was before. This principle fuppofes, that if 
* the increment which x receives in any given portion of time, 
* be equal to the increment that y receives in the fame time, the 
* difference x—y will be the fame at the end as at the beginning 
‘ of this time; and in the fame proportion with regard to ex- 
cefs or defect.” Hence it follows, that if x and y be fuppofed 
to increafe continually, and the increment of x be always greater 
than the contemporary increment of y, how fmall foever they 
may be taken; or if the ratio of the increments of x dnd y be 
always a ratio of majority, the difference x—y will increafe 
continually. Several beautiful corollaries, valuable for the 
fimplicity of the principle, and familiarity of the deduétion, 
our author has given. We with he had extended them tu prac- 
tice, and the folution of fome pretty mechanical problems, de- 
pending on this doftrine. If our author will take the trouble 
of perufing the 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth books of Euclid ; of 
confidering the {cnfe in which he affumes the words purd; and 
apenros 3 allo the 22d chap. of Theon Smyrneus, together with 
the 24th chap. lib. 1. of Nicomachus, he will find room to 
extend his priaciple, and will ikewife be perfuaded that what 
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be advances is not new, though unobferved by modern writers : 
Ir is plain from fome little inaccuracies in the courfe of his 
reafoning, that he has all the merit of an original, in the ufe he 
makes of this dottrine; fince a {mall attention to the above 
authors would have fet him right in a few trifling particulars. 


Mr. Maferes proceeds next to ¢ffign the roots and limits of 
quadratic equations; he treats particularly of the negative 
roots, of the conftruction of quadratic equations, by theans’ of 
the conie feétions, and of geometrical coiiftructions in general. 
He has not only derived the conftruétions of the feveral cafes 
of quadratic equations, from the relations of the ordinates, and 
abfciffe of the axes of thofe curves by which they die con+ 
ftruéted, but fays they may be done by ellipfes and hyper- 
bolas that are not equilateral. As thé relation betwéen curve © 
lines and their equations, and the ufe of geomettical lifes and 
figures, in the refolution of equations, has produced many 
extenfive and ufeful theories, the réader will be pleaféd with 
feeing this fubje& handled at large by our author. We could 
with he had entered more minutely into the feveral orders df 
curves, according to the dimenfions of their equations. It is 
true, indeetl, in general, that what is demonftrated of any 
fuperior order, is applicable to an inferior; yet as this holds 
not univerfally, it might be of infinite fervi¢e to young mathe- 
maticians to fee the particular inftances pointed out.. It would 
likewife haye fallen naturally into our authot’s fubjeét; had He 
fhewn from geometrical coni{tructions, the method of defcribing 
the Jot of equations; and reciprocally, of determining their 
roots, which we do not find in the manner we could wifh in his 
examples of the ufe of geometrical conftructions. But, in- 
ftead of blaming him for what he has not done, Mr. Maferés 
certainly deferves our thanks for what he has done. It cannot 
be expected, indeed, we fhould meet with obfervations that ate 
new upon this fubject; no! our author’s merit confifts chiefly ii 
delivering an abftract fcience with clearnefs.and precifion, avd 
in having ftudied with attention and judgment the great oracle 
of mathematical knowledge, Sir Ifaac Newton. The following 
extract will give the reader no unfavourable idea of our author’s 
abilities as a mathematician. It were to be wished he had be¢n 
more careful to polith his ftile, fhorten his periods, and exprefs 
his meaning without fuch a crowd of parenthefés, which fre- 
quently puzzle, and are always difagreeable to the reader. 
What we fhall here prefent is, perhaps, the leaft exceptionable 
paffage, in point of language, in the whole performance. 





Var. VI. January 17.49. Cc ‘ Having 
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‘ Having thus mentioned the principal ufes of conftruting’ 
equations geometrically, and pointed out the different circum- 
{tances in which the excellence of thefe conftruétions confitts, 
I fhall now endeavour to give fome account of the diftinGtions 
made, by the antient mathematicians, between thofe conftruc- 
tions which they called geometrical, and thofe to which they 
only allowed the name of mechanical, 


‘ The antient geometers confined their inquiries almoft folely 
to the properties of right lines and circles ; thefe were for a 
long time the only objects of their contemplation, and were 
the only lines they admitted into their plane geometry, or 
which they treated of in thofe of their books, which were 
written upon the properties of plane figures; and hence 
they, obtained the name of geometrical lines, and the con- 


ftructions performed by them were called geometrical con- 


fiructions. They afterwards applied themfelves to the ftudy 
of folid geometry, or the menfuration of folid figures ; but, 
in this branch of geometry, they inquired into the properties 
of fuch folid figures only as were immediately derived by cer- 
tain very fimple operations and motions, fuch as the revolu- 
tion of a plane figure round a given right line, from the 
plane figures they had before confidered, or admitted into their 
plane geometry ; thatis, from right-lined areas and circles, 
to wit, parallelepids, cubes, polyhedra, pyramids, prifms, 
cones, cylinders, and fpheres. By the help of thefe figures, 
and more efpecially of right lines and circles, they endea- 
voured to folve all the problems that came under their confi- 
deration, and made it a conftant rule amongft them, never to 
confiruét any problem that might be conftruéted by the ufe 
of a ruler and compafs, or by Euclid’s three poftulata, of 
drawing a right line, producing it at pleafure, and defcribing 
acircle (by which it has been fhewn, in the foregoing articles, 
that all quadratic equations may be conftruéted) by any other 
inftrument or figure whatfoever; and called thofe conftruc- 
tions. only of fuch problems geometrical which were performed 
by the help of thefe poftulata, efteeming it a great impro- 
priety to introduce more complex motions and inftruments 
for the folution of a problem, when it might be folved by 
defcribing only right lines and circles, than which no lines 
can be more fimple in thew nature and generation (or more 
clearly conceived in the imagination) nor more eafily and ac- 


-curately defcribed ; all other conftructions of thefe problems, 


befides thofe made according to thefe rules, they called mecha- 


nical. But fome of the problems they attempted not being 
* capable 
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capable of being conftruéted by right lines and circles, fuch 
as the celebrated problem of doubling the cube, or finding 
two mean proportionals between two given lines, and that 
of trifeéting a circular arc, they were obliged to make ufe 
of fome other curves for this purpofe; thsy therefore had re- 
courfe, on this oecafion, to their folid geometry, and endea- 
voured to derive fuch curves as would anfwer the end pro- 
pofed, from fome of the folid figures they had already confi- 
dered the properties of, or admitted into their geometry ; 
and hereupon they invented the conic fections. However, 
perceiving at laft that problems might be propofed which 
could not be conftruéted even by the conic fections, they di- 
vided all forts of problems into the three following kinds; to 
wit, plane problems, or problems that might be conftrudted by 
the help of fuch lines as were admitted into their plane geo- 
metry, to wit, right lines and circles ; /olid problems, or prob- 
lems that might be conftruéted by the help of fuch lines as 
they had derived from the figures they admitted into their fo- 
lid geometry, by cutting them by a plane in any propofed 
direction, to wit, the conic fe€tions; and Amear problems, or 
problems that could not be conftructed either by the figures 
admitted into their plane geometry, to wit, right-lined figures 
and circles, or by thofe derived from their folid geometry, to 
wit, the conic fe€tions, but required for their conftruction 
other lines of a more complicated nature than either the 
cirele or the conic fe@ions. Of the firft of thefe kinds of 
problems, to wit, plane problems, are all fuch problems as 
produce either fimple or quadratic equations ; of the fecond 
of thefe kinds of problems, to wit, folid problems, are al? 
fuch problems as produce either cubic or biquadratic equa- 
tions (for both thefe kinds of equations may be conftructed 
by the conic feétions) ; and of the third of thefe kinds: of 
problems, are all fuch problems as produce equations of any 
higher dimenfions than the fourth power. Agreeably to thefe 
diftin@tions, they called all fuch conftru&ions of plane prob- 
lems as were performed by right lines and circles, and all fuch’ 
conftructions of folid problems as were performed by the conic 
fe&tions, geometrical conftrudtions ; and all other conftrudtions 
of plane and folid problems, befides thofe made according to’ 
thefe rules, and all conftruéions whatfoever of linear prob- 
lems, they called mechanical. Thefe were, as far as I amable 
te colleét from the authors I have met with upon this fubjeé, 
and particularly from Sir Ifaac Newton’s preface*to his Priz-' 
cipia, and his appendix to his Arithmetica univerfalis, inti- 
tuled, Appendix de aguationum confiructione lineari (where he’ 
: C2 * purpofely 
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purpofely ufes the word /ineari inftead of geometricd, that hé& 
may include both geometrical and mechanical conitrudions) 
the diftinétions, and the grounds of the diftin&tions, made by 
the antients between geometrical and mechanical conftructions. 
The reafons why they preferred the former kind of conftruc- 
tions to the latter feem to have been thefe. 


‘ in the firft place, they were extremely defirous, for the 
fake of uniformity and fimplicity, of borrowing as few poftu- 
lata as poflible from mechanics, for the foundation of the prac- 
tical part of their geometry, or the folutions of their prob- 
lems, as they were of building the fpeculative part of it, or 
the demonitrations of their theorems, upon as few {felf-evi- 
dent principles, or axioms, as it could well be reduced to : ac- 
cordingly they chofe the three plaineft and eafieft mechanical 
operations that could be for the foundation of the pra¢tical 
part of their plane geometry, to wit, Euclid’s three poftulata 
of drawing a right line, producing it at pleafure, and de- 
fcribing a circle; and with thefe they performed the folutions 
of all the plane problems they confidered. Anether confide- 
ration that feems to have weighed very much with them, was 
the fimplicity of the generation of the figures they made ufe 
of in their operations, or the eafe and clearnefs with which 
they might be conceived in the mmagination: and-a third rea- 
fon for their preferring geometrical. to mechanical conftruc- 
tions, was the fuperior eafe with which the former may, for 
the moft part, be actually or manually performed. All thefe 
confiderations feem to unite in giving right lines and_circles 
the preference to all other figures whatfoever, they being 
more eafily and exactly drawn (except in the cafes mentioned. 
in the preceding articles, where we have an exaét model of a 
curve ready made to our harids) and more eafily conceived of 
in the imagination, than any other lines whatfoever, and withal 
extending to a great variety of problems. As to the conic fec- 
tions, they feem to have been preferred by the antients to 
other curves, on the two former accounts only, to wit, their 
connection with right lines and circles, or the original poftu- 
lata to which they endeavoured to reduce all their geometry, 
and the fimplicity of their generation ; for the antients never 
fuppofed the conic fectiens te be defcribed i plano, but to be 
generated by cutting a cone by planes pafling through it in 
certain known direétions ; which is, with refpec to the ima- 
gination, a fimple and eafy manner of generating them, and 
is derived fromthe contemplation of right-angled triangles 


and circles, the cone being, according to Euclid’s definition, 
, * which 
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which relates only to right cones, a folid figure generated by 
the revolution of a right-angled triangle round one of its 
fides ; and, according to Apollonius’s definition, whieh ex- 
tends to all cones, fcalenous (or fuch whofe axes are oblique 
to their bafes) as well as right, a folid figure generated by 
moving a right line, that has one of its points fixed, round 
the periphery of a given circle: the third confideration, to 
wit, the eafe of defcribing them manually, could haye no 
fhare in determining the preference the antients gave to the 
conic feétions above other curves; becaude, accordiag to their 
manner of generating them, to wit, by the fection of a cone, 
it was extremely difficult, or rather almoft impoflible, actually 
to defcribe a conic fection upon paper (or whatever other 
fubftance they drew their diagrams upon) with any tolerable 
accuracy, or to do any thing more than conceive it in the 
imagination ; fo that the con{ftruétions performed by the conic 
fections, were rather feculative than practical folutions of the 
problems they were brought to folve. ‘This inconvenience 
was fo ftriking, that feveral of the aatient geometricians, 
after they had conftracted their folid problems by the conic 
feions, had recourfe (when they wanted a real and actual, 
and not an ideal, folution of their problems, er aually te 
defcribe and determine the unknown line, fo that they might 
meafure it upen a fcale of equal parts, and thereby find its 
proportion to the known lines in the problem, and not barely 
to fee how the unknown line might be determined, if fuch 
and faich curves could be defcribed) to mechanical curves for 
conftrutions, that were more eafily practicable, and fitter to 
anfwer the ends propofed by them: thus Archimedes, in par- 
ticular, conftruéted the problem of taifeQing a circular are 
by means of a conchoid, and others of the artient mathema- 
ticians made ufe of the cifloid for finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines. But, neverthelefs, they al- 
ways took care to conftruc& their folid problems by the conic 
fe@tions alfo, as well as by mechanical curves, that, as the 
latter ferved for an eafy practical folution of the problem, the 
former might ferve to give the fimple{t {peculative folution of 
it, or to exhibit its conditions in the cleareft and plainelt 
manner, by fhewing its. connection with thofe curves, to wit, 
the conic fections, which they had fo much and fo thoroughly 
confidered,’ ! 


In the next place our author, after running through ail the 


poflible forms of cubic equations, determining numbers of their 
roots, and limits of their feveral magnitudes, proceeds to the 


Cs; refolution 
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refolution of thofe equations. 1ft. He explains the method of 
reducing thofe equations, which have all their forms complete; 
and thofe in which the third form is wanting, to thofe of thé 
third in which the fecond ‘form is wanting, and thence to re- 
folve the equations of all three. This he does in a mannet 
evident enough, but tedious and prolix to an extreme. Hé 
fhews two methods of trifefting a circular arc ; one arithmeti- 
cally, or of finding in numbers the value of the chord of the 
third part of a circular arc, whofe chord, together with the 
. diameter or radius of the circle, are given in numbers; thé 
other, by the method of infinite feriefes. Our author’s firft 
method is extremely imperfect; and the laft intolerably labo- 
rious. If we miftake not, we have feen cither in Landen’s Ma- 
thematical Lucubrations, or in a late volume of the Memoire$ 
de Acadamie Royale des Sciences, a method which our author 
would prefer to either of thofe he has propofed. In fhort, of 
this laft method we will affirm, that the trifection of an azgle 
geometrically, would require not more induftry, whatever fupe- 
rior genius may be requifite in demonftrating the problem.—— 
Next we are prefented with a table of the feveral cafes of cubic 
equations, with the neceffary rules for refolving them : then fol- 
low different methods for reducing fuch cubic equations as have 
more than one root, to quadratic equations, when one of their 
rootsis known. ‘The whole conciudes with Mr. Machin’s qua- 
drature of the circle, by way of appendix. It would take up 
too much of our time to dwell particularly upon the laft part of 
this performance: in general we will obferve, that our author is 
rather a judicious than neat mathematician ; that many geo- 
metri¢al writers may have an advantage over him, in the brevity 
and elegance of demonftration, but few in perfpicuity, folidity, 
and clearnefs of thought ; and that his weaknefs, in general, 
feems to lie in his expreffion, more than in his conception of 
things: in fhort, that if he is not the deepeit, or moft com- 
prehenfive of our algebraical authors, he is at leaft equal to 
any for the ufe of beginners, and thofe who would proceed 
upon a perfect apprehenfion of the elements of algebra. 





Arr. III. The Monitor: or, Britifh Freeholder. From July 23, 
1757, #0 July 15,1758, both inelufive. Pro Rege & Grege. 
"ol. {TI. = Be. Pr. Os. Scott. : 


FE fhould imagine that there is very little occafion for a 
Monitor, while Afentor itands at the helm of government ; 
while faction and oppofition are, in a manner, annihilated ; and 


every- 
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every individual joyfully acquiefces in the wifdom and upright- 
nefs of the adminiftration. What occafion, therefore, is there 
for this champion, to fight either for the Rex orthe Grex. The 


fhepherd may fleep, and the fheep may feed in fecurity. 


As this volume has already been perufed by the public, in 
fingle papers, it will be the lefs neceflary for us to give any 
opinion of them in the aggregate. We cannot fay but 
they are fenfible enough ; yet there is little or nothing in 
them new, ftriking, or animated. They are like middling 
fermons pronounced by a phlegmatic preacher, plain, heavy, 
and foporiferous : they co-operate with the narcotic fteams of 


‘@offee, towards an afternoon’s nap: they furnifh the city-clubs 


with political chit-chat, ferve to light pipes in the evening, and 
may be comfortably applied to another domeftic purpofe in the 


morning. 


Some few papers among them deferve a more honourable fate, 
as being feafonable, fpirited, judicious, and intelligent. We 
look upon the dedication as one of the beft articles in this vo- 
lume; and, as it has never appeared, like the reft, we now pre- 


fent it to the public. 


© Jo the worthy members of a certain honourable houfe, who have 
* been diftinguifbed by the name of country gentlemen. 


« Gentlemen, 


‘ The following papers having made their way to the favour 
of the public, in fpite of all attempts to blaft their credit ; at 
whofe feet can we more properly:lay them than yours, who 
have uniformly fupported thofe /a/utary meafures they re~- 
commend, and thofe principles of /iderty they adopt, upon a 
original plan and {pirit of the revolution ? 


~ ow -~ _~ a 


‘Itisa peculiar honour to you, gentlemen, and fame will 
tranfinit it to the lateft pofterity, that you have manfully 
maintained the caufe of your country in the moft degenerate 
tirhes, not only againit its open enemies; ‘but, who are far more 
dangerous, its falfe friends. ‘Corruption was grown to fuch a 
pitch of effrontery, as to declare itfelf a neceflary engine of 
government; and although you oppofed this wicked maxim 
with all the zeal that honefty and good fenfe could infpire ; 
_ yet, alas ! how vain for many .years were your beft efforts ? 


¢ she queftion ; the queftion at once anfwered every argument, and 
C4 ‘ what- 
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whatever a majority thought fit to do; that, forfooth, was 
deemed right to be done. But thanks be to providence, the 
face of things is now changed for the better : the fears, the 
clamours, the dangers of the nation, called aloud for new 
men and new meafures ; and the neceflity of the times made 
its voice to pe heard: and pray, What have been the fruits of 
this unexpected change ? why ; great and glorious already ; 
and fuch, as are fair omens of further advantages; provided 


¢ the fame wifdom continges to plan; the fame courage and 
¢ activity to execute, 
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« Afk any man of a clear head, and uncorrupt heart ; what 
muft have been the the condition or England by this time,, 
had the war heen carried on in the fame manner, as in its be- 
ginning : could inattention, cowardice, and irrefolute coun- 
cils have’ gathered the laurels of this laft year?—a year, 
which, with all its lofles and mifcarriages, has been crowned 
with fuch a balance of fuccefs, as amply juftifies your con- 
duct and penetration in concurring with a man, whofe capa- 
city in a few manths has done more to retrieve the honour of 
the Britifh flag, and revive the old Britifh fpirit, tian even 
the prefent age can boait. Does not the enemy, inftead of 
meditating defcents upon us, which but two years fince filled 
the nation with terror, lie fculking in his fortified ports, and. 
even, in many of thefe, fcarce thinks himfelf fecure ? and as 
we now ride triumphant lords of the ocean, it muft foon 
humble him into a temper, if not a neceffity of treating with 
us upon a peace, in terms honourable to the nation ; and 
upon fuch a 4afs of fecurity, as it will not be foon in his 
power to infult, difturb, or injure us. And when it is confi- 
dered, how powerful, fubtle, and faithlefs an enemy we have 
to deal with; is there lefs penetration, caution, and addrefs 
requifite to the making a good peace, than there is to direé, 
and carry on with a fair profpect of fuccefs fo important and 
diffufive a war? 


« But be the pragrefs of the war ever. fo profperous, and its 
iffue as happy, as the warmeit love of our country can with ; 
you, gentlemen, have too much good fenfe to infer, that the 
bufmess of the nation is then done, and its wants effectually 
relieved ; fince the war-muft leave behind it fo deep a wound 
upon our ¢redit, that it will take up’ a great deal of time, 
care, and incorruption to heal it. 


* The public debt at the commencement of the war was fo 
bulky, “as to difceurage fufficiently our engaging in it at atl, 
°* ‘ could 
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could we poflibly have avoided it without certain ruin: and 
now we are engaged, fhall we net profecute it with our ut- 
moft vigor, to bring it to the fpecdieft end? the protracting 


it by languid meafures, would render the expence in time 


equal, and be nothing but playing the fool with ourfelves, 


‘ But do not vigorous meafures demand vigorous Jupplies ? and 
will not thefe in the nature of the thing fo augment our debt, 
notwithftanding the beft @conomy, that at the of the war, we 
muft in this view be left in a feebler condition than before ? 
what then, we befeech you, will be the confequence, fhould 
a new war in a few years break out? how can we be prepared 
to meet fo perplexing an event; unlefs the fame integrity and 
ability continue to hold the helm, and by every prudent fav- 
ing, every poflible guard againft impofitions upon the public 
avail us of the benefits of peace? the negleét of fo neceflary 
a frugality in a peace of twenty years, and in another after- 
wards of ten, lays the prefent adminiftration under great 
difficulties ; and what honour it reflects upon the memories 
or perfons of thofe, who in thofe periods had the dire&tion of 
our affairs; we leave their flatterers ; that is, thofe, who thro’ 
them feathered themfelves with preferments, or with the {poils 
of the nation, to delineate. 


‘ Hiftory is the only faithful mirror, wherein we can read the 
profperities and adverfjties, the rifes and falls of nations; and- 
that clearly informs us, that general and avowed corruption 
isa certain proof of bad government, and a mortal fymptom 
in a ftate. How near we were approaching to this, we chufe 
rather to lament than defcribe ; and whether we fhall ever get 
fo clearof it, as the poverty of the public demands, will partly 


depend upon your future conduct; partly upon the condué 


of thofe, who from time to time fhall fucceed to thofe Jonour- 
able reprefentations, which you have difcharged with fo much 
fidelity and wifdom. 


« Go on then, worthy firs, in the fame glorious paths you 
have long trod: let not the invidious whifperings of the fly, 
nor the groundlefs calumnies of the difappointed, inmfpire you 
with diffidence of a man, who feems to have been raifed u 

by providence, to protect and fave a deluded and abufed na- . 
tion. 


‘ The eyes, the hopes of all true Britons are upon you and 
upon him; and although. it cannot be expected, you will be 


* able 
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" able to effect all you wilh ; yet it will be a lafting honour to 
do all you can. 


* We are willing to flatter ourfelves, that the day is now be- 
* ginning to dawn, when patriotism will be no longer a bye- 
* word, but a term of honour, as in virtuous times ; when fac- 
*' tion will fneak away, and hide its guilty head; when party- 
¢. names and diftindtions will ceafe ; and no queftions afked, but 
‘ thefe ;—Is he a wife man, ora fool ? an honeft man, ora 
¢ knave ? then this glorious con/titution of ours will be in truth 
‘ and reality, what it isin theory and appearance—the perfection of 


* beauty ; the joy and envy of the whole earth. 
‘We are, gentlemen, your moft devoted fervants, 


* The Editors.’ 


After all, we cannot blame the Monitors for perfifting in their 
admonitions, while the public continues to liften to their advice ; 
though we might fairly expoftulate with their readers, in the 
words of Horace, 

cum fis nibilo fapientior, ex quo 
Plenior es, tamen utéris Mon1roRisus iifdem ? 





Axt. IV. Female Condud: Being an effay on the art of pleafing. 
Jo be pra&iled by the fair fex, before, and after marriage. A 
poem, in two books. Inferided-to Plautilla. By Thomas Mar- 
riott, 4/9; Suva. Pr. 4s. 6d. Owen. 


HIS performance is dedicated to her royal highnefs the 

princefs of Wales, as the diftinguifhed pattern of female 
virtue. In the preface the author gives fome account of the 
poem, and endeavours to anticipate the malevolence of the 
criticks. He exprefles apprehenfion on one fubjeét, which, 
however, we will venture to fay is groundlefs; that is, /ome people 
will fay be is too much a poct. He might alfo have fpared his 
apology, for having ufed every art of perfuafion and argument, either 
by repetition, amplifiation, tale, fable, example, or allegory, and every 
pleafing manner of conveying precepts aud enforcing dodtrine. Mr. 
Marriott needs no excufe tor that which cannot be difpleafing. 
This poem, we are infurmed, is intended for the ufe and amufe- 
ment of the female fex only ; and the author hopes the falutary 
precepts and precautions it contains; may prove an antidote to 
the poifon of Ovid, and all modern productions of the like perni- 
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cious nature. We hope fo too, and commend es author.for 
the morality of his undertaking. 


Prefixed to the poem we find an ode on the death of the 
duke of Marlborough, together with an imitation of the eighth 
ode of the fourth book of Horace, intended to be fent to his 
grace at the beginning of the new year. In this piece the moft 
remarkable circumftance is this: Mr. Marriott thinking Horace 
begins and ends too abruptly, has ventured to introduce the ori- 
ginal with two Latin lines of his own compofition, and added fix, 
at-the end, to render Horace more complete, He might, however, 
have faved himfelf the trouble of lacing his own lines inthe mar- 
gin: the reader would have diftinguifhed them without this pre~ 
caution. Perhaps the public may be curious to fee this improve- 
ment on a Romanclaffic. He begins then in this manner; 


¢ Annus quando novus nafcitur, illius 
‘ Natalifque Dies orbe revolvitur ;? —— 


He concludes thus ; 


‘ Orco, Mufa, pios eripiens nigro, 
« Arces, carminibus, tollit ad igneas ; 

‘ Nomen grande tuum fiet amabilis 

¢ Vatum materies, Mufa tuis dabit 

‘ Mercedem meritis, Te faciet Sacrum, 

¢ Sublimem, aftra fuper, Te vehet, ardua.’ ' 


The poem itfelf is divided into two books, and contains many 
curious particulars. His account of Portia’s death is very fub- 
lime. 

‘ Fam’d Portia, worthy of her mate, and fire, 
‘ Exprefs’d fuch friendfhip, when fhe fwallow’d fire ; 
‘ Soon as fhe heard of her dear Brutus’ death, 
* Her confort breathlefs, fhe difdain’d to breath; : 


‘ Each inftrument of death, to her deny’d, | 
‘© Shall Portia be debarr’d i death ?” fhe oxy 
‘ Then drank live embers, and intrepid dy’d. 


We with Mr. Marriott would explain the manner in which the 
ancients drank live embers. , 


In page 39 he candidly owns, that he has laboured hard i in 
bringing this poem to perfection. 


‘ Hear me, fair pupil, .nor defpife the. bard. 
* Whofe mufe for your inftruction /abours bard.’ . , 


In 
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In the next page we meet with this curious paradox. 


‘ Her witty chiid, let the fond mother boaft, 
¢ You fhew moft wit, when you conceal it moft ;’ 


This, for aught we know, may be the author’s own cafe ; 
for he feems to have a particular knack at concealing his wit. 


There is fomething fo agreeable, yet familiar, in his pre- 
cepts ! 
—* Redheels, a wife man’s head will ridicule. 





—* From fmart cock’d hat, let no vain ftreamers fly—~ 





—*‘ I only warn you ne’er your teeth neglect, 
¢ White teeth will make amends for each defeét. 


—*‘ To finging add the force of mufic too.” This is a 
wery neceffary injunction; for it is very common to hear finging 
without mufic. 





—* Make not your houfes Babels, ah ! no more 
¢ Let num’rous torches {mear th’ indecent door ? 


—‘* Acurtfy makes impreffion, if made well, 
¢ Learn then to curtfy, with an air genteel. 


Rather than pick out any more flowers of this kind, with 
which the poem abounds, we will make a few extracts, fron; 
which the poet’s genius may be more juftly eftimated. 


* Let no provoking words your wrath attend, 
* Left paffion fhould, in dire difafter, end ; 
* How tragical had been Zantippe’s fate ! 
* Had Socrates not been her patient mate ? 
* You may juft hint a fault, while you commend 
¢ fis well-known merit, like a faithful friend ; 
* If diftant hints, from you he’ll not receive, 
* Defift, no curtain-le&tures to him give ; 
* Think not to tame him, like the favage beaft, 
* By oft difturbing his no&turnal reft ; 
« Tho’ much he may repeated leffons. need, 
* Sacred to concord is the genial bed ; 
« Thence far, be four contention’s jarring noife! 
« There dwell, in filence, reconciling joys ; 
« There love’s bright lamp is fed with new defire, 
* Rekindled there, it never will expire. 


‘ OnceT, thro’ thin partition, chanc’d to hear 
« A curtain-le€ture, with altoniflrd ear ; 
© it 
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It wak’d, and fcar’d me, in the dead of night, ° 
Ere I my fenfes could recover quite ; ‘~s 
It founded, like a fpirit’s plaintive voice, 

So dire the found, fo folemn was the noife ; 
Trembling I heard, nor dar’d to ope my eyes; 
Left { might view a horrid fpe@tre rife ; 

Soon I perceiv’d it was a woman’s tongue, 
Rehearfing, to her mate, each nuptial wrong ¥ 
Obdurate he, and ftupid, as a dunce, 

‘ Heard unconcern’d, nor interrupted once ; 

« *Till faint, and fpent, fhe falter’d in her fpeech, 
« And quite exhautted, could no longer preach 3 
When her fpeech fail’d, fhe foon began to cry, 

« And ev’ry tear had its attendant figh. 

« Then he, to aggravate each nuptial wrong, 

* Wifh’d, death would filence foon her clam’rous tongues 
« Thus ev’ry curtain-leGture, preach’d in vain, 

« Gives to the preacher, not the hearer, pain. 

‘ To hint a fault, requires the niceft touch, 

‘ The pride of felf-fufficient man is fuch ; 

« Few, with good grace, can give, or take advice, 
© So few think others, than themfelves, more wife. 
‘ Their faults the wifeft are averfe to hear, 

‘ Touch gently, left you hurt a tender ear. 


rr ee | 


Lal 


« Let modeft graces fanctify your face, 
« Let virgin btufhes ftill the matron grace. 
« Smile on gay innocence, with awful mien, 
* Frown on licentious wit, and jeft obfcene. 
« As man’s in courage, woman’s honor lies 
‘ In chaftity correcting wanton vice. 
‘ Too foon familiar to your confort’s eye, 
« Your charms will lofe the grace of novelty, f 
« Let delicacy ftill that lofs fupply. 
‘ Tho’ ev’ry charm forfake your fading frame, 
© Yet let your modefty remain the fame ; 
Nor be too delicate, and .over-nice, 
For too much delicacy hurts the wife ; 
Conceal what-ever may diftafte create, 
Let your drefs pleafe, attraGtive, clean, and neat ; 
« Drefs not your perfon, in your confort’s fight, 
‘ When dreffing, you offend,. when dreft, invite. 
‘ Half-dreft, in her fhort petticoat I view’d, 
‘ By chance, the nymph, whe had my heart f&ibdu’d; 
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« In this difguife, fo loft was ev’ry charm, 

* Is turn’d, to ridicule, her beauteous form. . 

é Is this the virgin, to myfelf I faid, 

‘ Who can fo charm me, in full drefs array’d ? 
* Actors conceal from the fpectator’s eyes, 

‘ Behind the fcenes, what leffens their furprize ; 
‘ Ourears, the inftrument, when tuning, grates, 
* When tun’d, the raptur’d foul it elevates. 

*« Art’s fine conneétions, could we plainly fee, 

« Lefs would our wonder, and our pleafure be.’ 


He concludes the book with the following imitation of Vir- 
gil, at the clofe of his Georgics. 


« Retir’d in rural fhades, I fung thefe lays, 
« © That teach a maid, and wife, the art to pleafe ; 
While, Malbro’ executes what George commands, 
And Britifh thunder pours, on Gallic lands ; 
While glowing with hereditary fires, 
To his great fire’s atchievements, he afpires. 
Then I, at Hillingdon, unknown to fame, 
‘ Strove by this fong, to gain.a poet’s name ; 
« Intent on ftudy, in ignoble eafe, 
‘ To pleafe fill ftriving, while I teach to pleafe ; 
‘ If this fong pleafes, teaching moral truth, 
* « [ll print the fportive verfes of my youth ; 
¢ When I, O Horace! bold with youthful fire, 
‘ Attun’d, to Britifh notes, thy Roman lyre ; 
* More bold, than when thou didft, with em’lous flights, 
* Soar to Alcaic, and Pindaric heights ; 
‘ Or when thou didft, in numbers fweet, transfufe 


© © The fofter fpirit of the Sapphic mufe.’ 


a 2 - nw _ 


To draw acomparifon between Ovid and our bard, we may 
obferve, that-as one performance of the former was ttiled Tri/ia 
from the fubjeé, fo this prodution may deferve the fame title 
from the execution, and be juftly denominated Marriott's Triftia. 





* «The author here refers to feveral verfes, which he writ, 
«in his younger days, on various occafions, in Englifh, and 
« Latin : and alfo to feveral odes, fatires, and epiftles of Horace, 


¢ which he then modernized.’ 
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Art. VI. Ovid's Epiftles, tranflated into Englith verfe ; with criti 
cal effays and notes. Being part of a poetical and oratorial Jedture, 
read in the grammar-/chool of Athtord, ix the county of Kent; and 
calculated to initiate youth in the firft rudiments of tafte. By St. 
Barrett, 4. M. mafter of the Jaid febool.. 8vo. Price 38. 6d. 
Richardfon. : 


HE praife which is every day lavifhed upon Virgil, Ho- 

race, or Ovid, is often no more than an indire& me- 
thod the critic takes to compliment his own difcernment. Their 
works have long been confidered as models of beauty ; to praife 
them now is only to fhew the conformity of our tafte to theirs: 
it tends not to advance their reputation, but to promote our 
own. Let us then difmifs, for the prefent, the pedantry of pa- 
negyric, Ovid needs it not, and we are not difpofed to turn.en- 


coimiafts on ourfelves. 


It will be fufficient to obferve, that the multitude of tranfla- 
tors which have attempted this poet, ferves to evince the number 
of his admirers ; and their indifferent fuccefs, the difficulty of 
equalling his elegance or his eafe. 


Dryden ever poor, and ever willing to be obliged, folicited the 
aflifiance of his friends for a tranflation of thefe epiftles. It 
was not the firft time his miferies obliged him to call in happier 
bards to his aid ; and to permit fuch to quarter their fleeting 
performances on the lafting merit of his name. This eleemo- 
finary tranflation, asmight well be expected, was extremely un- 
equal, frequently unjuftto the poet’s meaning, almoft always fo 
to his fame. It was publifhed without notes; for it was not at 
that time cuftomary to fwell every performance .of this nature 
with comment and fcholia. The reader did not then chufe to 
have the current of his paffions interrupted, his attention every 
moment called off from pleafure only, to be informed why he 
was fo pleafed. It was not then thought neceflary day to leffen 
furprize by anticipation, and, like fome {pectators we have met at 
the play-houfe, to take off our attention from the performance, 
by telling, in our ear, what will follow next. 


Since this united effort Ovid, as if born to misfortune, has un- 
dergone fucceflive metamorphofes, being fometimes tranfpofed 
by fchool-mafters unacquainted with Englifh, and fometinies 
wanfverfed by ladies who knew no Latin: thus he has alter- 


_ nately worn the drefs of a pedant or a rake ; either crawling in 


huinble 
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humble profe, or having his hints explained into unbafhful mearis 
ing. Schoolinafters, who knew all that was in Hiin, extept hit 
graces, give the names of places and towns at full length, and 
he moves along ftiffly in their literal verfions, as the man 
who, as we are told, in the Philofophical Tranfaétions, was af- 
flicted with an univerfal anchylofis. His female imitators, on 
the other hand, regard the dear creature only as a lover, exptefs 
the delicacy of his paffion by the ardor of their own ; and if 
now and then he is found to grow a little too warm, and perhaps 
to exprefs himfelf a little indelicately, it muft be imputed to the 
more poignant fenfations of his fair admirers. In a word, we 
have feen him {tripped of all his beauties in the verfions of 
Stirling and Clark, and talk like a debauchee in that of Mrs. 
———; but the fex fhould ever be facred from criticifm ; per- 
haps the ladies have a right to defcribe raptures, which none but 
themfelves can beftow. 


A poet, like Ovid, whofe greateft beauty lies rather in expref- 
fion than fentiment; malt be heceflarily difficult to tranflate. A 
fine fentiment may be conveyed feveral different ways, without 
impairing its vigour; but a fentence delicately expreffed, will 
fcarcely admit the leat variation without lofing beauty. The per- 
formance before us will ferve to convince the public, that Ovid is 
more eafily admired than imitated, ‘The trantflator, in his notes, 
fhews an ardent zeal for the reputation of his poet. It is poflible 
too he may have felt his beauties, howeverhe does not feem pof- 
feffed of the happy art of giving his feclings expreflion. If a 
kindred fpirit, as we have often been told, muft animate the 
tranflator, we fear the claims of Mr. Barrett will never receive 
a fanction in the heraldry of Parnaflus. 


His intentions, even envy muft own, are laudable; nothing 
lefs than to inftruct boys, fchoolmafters, grown gentlemen, the 
public, ix the principles of tafte (to ule his own expreffion) both by 
precept and by example. His manner it feerns 1s, ‘ to read a 
« courfe of poetical lectures to his pupils one night in the week ;. 
¢ which, beginning with this author, running thro’ felec pieces 
¢ of our own, as well as the Latin and Greek writers, and end- 
« ing with Longinhus, contributes zo /ist/e towards forming their 
© tafte.’ No little, reader, obferve that, from a perfon fo per- 
fe€tly mafter of the force of his own language: what may not 
be expected from his comments on the beauties of another? 


But, in order to fhew in what.manner he has executed thefe 
intentions, it is ‘proper he fhould firft march in review as a 
poet. 
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poet. We fhall feleé the firft epiftle that offers, which is that 
from Penelope to Ulyfies, obferving before-hand, that the whole 
tranflation is a moit convincing inftance, that Englifh words 
may be placed in Latin order, without being polly unintelli-~ 
gible. Such forced tranfpofitions ferve at once to give an idea of 
the tranflator’s learning, and of difficulties furmounted. 


‘ PENELOPE to ULYSSES. 


‘ This, ftill your wife, my ling’sing lord! I fend: 
‘ Yet be your anfwer perfonal, not penn’d.? 


Thefe lines feem happily imitated from Taylor, the water-poet; 


who has it thus: 


“ To thee, deat Urfula, thefe lines Lfend, 
«« Not with my hand but with my heart they’re penn’d.” 


But not to make a paufe in the readet’s pleafure, we proceed : 


‘ Sunk now is Troy, the curfe of Grecian dames! 
‘ (Her king, her all, a worthlefs  abace !) in flames. 
‘ O had by ftorms (his fleet to Sparta bound) 

« Th’ adult’rer perifh’d in the mad profound 


Here feems foine obfcurity in the tranflation: we aré at 4 lof 
t know what is meant by the mad profound. It cancertainly mean 
neither Bedlam nor Fleet-Ditch ; for tho’ the epithet mad 
might agree with one, or profound with the other, yet when 
united they feem incompatible with either. The profound has 
frequently been ufed to fignify bad verfes ; and poets are fomes 
times faid to be wad: who knows but Penelope witfhes that Paris 
might have died in the very aét of rhyming; and as he was a 
fhepherd, it is not improbable to fuppefe bur that he was a 


poet alfo. 

‘ Cold in a widow’d bed I ne’er had lay, 

‘ Nor chid with weary eyes the ling’ring day.’ 
_ Lay, for Jain, by the figure ginglimus. Our trandlator makes 
frequent ufe of this figure. 


« Nor the protraéted nuptials to avoid, 
« By night unravell’d what the day employ’d. 


When have not fancied dangers broke my reft ? 
Love, tim’rous paffion! rends the anxious breaft. 
In thought I faw youeach fierce Trojan’s aim; 
Pale at the mention of bold Heétor’s name |" 


D Ovid 


~ a - . 


Vou. VU. January 1759. 
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Ovid makes Penelope fhudder at the name of Heétor. Out’ 
tran:lator, with great propriety, transfers the fright from Pene- 
lope to Ulyffes himfelf : it ishe who grows pale at the name of 
Hettor, and well indeed he might ; for Heétor is reprefented by 
Ovid, fomewhere elfe, as a terrible fellow, and Ulyfies-as little 
better than a poltroon. 


« Whofe fpear when brave Antilochus embru’d, 

* By the dire news awoke, my fear renew’d. 

© Clad in diffembled arms Patroclus died : 

« And, ‘‘ Oh the fate of ftratagem !” I cried. 

‘ 'Thepolemus, beneath the Lycian dart, 

* His breath refign’d, and yous’d afrefh my fimart. 

‘ Thus, when each Grecian prefs’d the bloody field, 
* Cold icy horrors my fond bofom chill’d.’ 


iiere we may obferve how epithets tend to ftrengthen the 
force of expreflion. Firft, her horrors are cold, and fo far Ovid 
feems to think alfo; but the tranflator adds, from himéfelf, the 
epithet icy, to fhew that they are itil! colder :—a fine climax of 
frigidity ! 
‘ But heaven indulgent to my chafte defire, 
¢ Has wrapp’d (my hufband fafe) proud Troy in fire.’ 


The reader may have already obferved one or two inftances of 
our tranflator’s fkill, in parenthetically clapping one fentence 
within another. ‘This contributes nota little to obfcurity ; and 
obfcurity, we all know, is nearly allied to admiration. Thus, wher 
the reader begins a fentence which he finds pregnant with ano- 
ther, which ftill teems with a third, and fo on, he feels the fame 
furprize which a countryman does at Bartholomew-fair. Hocus 
fhews a bag, in appearance empty ; flap, and out come a dozen 
new-laid eggs; flap again, and the number is doubled: but 
what is his amazement, when it fwells with the hen that laid 
them ! 


‘¢ The Grecian chiefs return, each altar fhines, 

And fpoils of Afia grace our native fhrines. 

‘ Gifts, for their lords reftor’d, the matrons bring ; 

‘ They Trojan fates o’ercome, triumphant fing ; 

Old men and trembling maids admire the fongs, 

‘ And wives hang, lifVning, on their hufbands? tongues.” 


Critics have expatiated, in raptures, on the delicate ufe the 
ancients have made of the verb pendere. Virgil’s goats are de- 
fribed as hanging on the mowntain-fide; the eyes of a lady 
fang on the looks of her lover. Ovid has increafed the force 
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of the metaphor, and defcvibes the wife as hanging on the lips 
ot herhufband. Our tranflator has gone ftill farther, and de- 
fcribed the lady as pendent from his tongue.—A fine picture’! 


« Now, drawn in wine, fierce battles meet their eyes, 
« And llion’s tow’rs in miniature arife : 

* There ftretch’d Sigean plains, here Simois flow’d; 
«¢ And there old Priam’s lofty palace ftood. 

<< Here Peleus’ fon encamp’d, Ulyffes there ; 

«« Here Hector’s corpfe diftain’d the rapid car.” 

‘ Of this the Pylian fage, in queit of thee 

« Embark’d, your fon inform’ds his mother he.’ 


_ If we were permitted to offer a correction upon the two latt 
tines, we would tranflate them into plain Englifh thus, ftill pres 
Yerving the rhyme entire. 


The Pytian fageinform’d your fon embark’d in queft of thee; 
Of this, and he his mother, that is me. 


« He told how Rhefus and how Dolon fell, 
« By your wife conduct and Tydides’ fteel ; 
« That doom’d by heavy fleep opprefs’d to die, 
« And this prevented, a notturnal fpy! * 
¢ Rafh man! unminodful what your friends you owe 
‘ Night’s gloom to tempt, and btave a Thiraciaii foe 
* By one afiiited in the doubtful ftrife ; 
¢ To me how kind! how provident of life ! 
‘ Still throbb’d my breaft; ’till, vitor, from the plain; 
< Yon join’d, on Thracian fteeds, th’ allies agai, 


< But what to me avails high Ilium’s fall, 
é Or foil continued o’er it’s ruin’d wall; 
* If ftill, as whenit ftood; my wants remfain$ 
« If ftill I with you in thefe arms in vain? 


‘ Troy fack’d to others, yet to me remains, 
Tho’ Greeks, with captive oxen, till her plains, 
Ripe harvefts bend, where once her turrets ftood ; 
Rank is her foil, manur’d with Phrygian blood. 

Harfh, on the ploughs, mens bones half buried found, 
And grafs each ruin’d manfion hides around. 

< Yet, hid in diftant climes, my conq’ror ayes ; 
Unknown the cautfe of thefe fevere delays ! 


a a (UF A ee 


‘ No foreign merchant to our ifle reforts, 
« But queftion’d much of you, he leaves our ports ; 
« Hence each departing: fail a letter bears, 


© To fpeak (if you are found) my anxious cares. 
D2 ‘ Our 
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‘ Our fon to Pylos cut the briny wave ; 
* But Neftor’s felf a dubious anfwer gave : 
‘ To Sparta next :—nor ev’n could Sparta tell 
« What feas you plow, or im what region dwell. 


‘ Better had ftood Apollo’s facred wall : 
¢ O could I now my former with recal ! 
‘ War my fole dread, the fcene I then fhould know ; 
¢ And thoufands then would fhare the common woe : 
‘ But all things now, not knowing what to fear, 
“ I dread ; and give too large a field to care. 
« Whole lifts of dangers, both by land and fea, 
‘ Are mufter’d, to have caus’d fo long delay. 


© But while your conduc thus I fondly clear, 
‘ Perhaps (true man!) you court fome foreign fair ; 
‘ Perhaps you rally your domeftic loves, 


Whofe art the fnowy fleece alone improves. 
* No! may Terr, and ftart at falfe alarms ; 


« May nought but force detain you from my arms. 





‘ Ure’d by a father’s right again to wed, 
Firm I refufe, ftill faithful to your bed! 
Still let him urge the fruitlefs vain defign ; 
I am—lI muit be—and I will be thine. 
Tho’ melted by my chatte defires, of late 
His rig’rous importunities abate. 


- o co a _ 


‘ Of teazing fuitors a luxurious train, 
‘ From neighb’ring ifles have crofs’d the liquid plain. 
‘« Here uncontroul’d th’ audacious crews frefort, 
* Rifle your wealth, and revel in your court. 
‘ Pifander, Polybus, and Medon, lead, 
« Antinoiis and Eurymachus fucceed, 
* With others, whofe rapacious throats devour | 
* ‘Fhe wealth you purchas’d once, diltain’d with gore. 
* Melanthius add, and Irus, hated name ! 
. © A beggar rival to compleat our fhame. 


‘ Three, helplefs three ! are here ; a wife not ftrong, 


« A fire too aged, and a fon too young, 
* He late, dy fraud, imbark’d for Pylos’ fhore, 
‘ Nigh from my arms for ever had been tore.’ 


Thefe two lines are replete with beauty ; igh, which implies 


approximation; and /vom which implies diftance, are, to ufe 
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eur tranflator’s expreffions, drawn as it-were up in line of battle. 
Tore, is put for torn, that is, torn by fraud from her arms; not 
that her fon played truant and embarked by fraud, as a reader 
who does not underftand Latin might be apt to fancy. 


« Heaven grant the youth furvive each parents’ date, 
< And no crofs chance reverfe the courfe of fate. 

« Your nurfe and herdfinan join this with of mine, 

¢ And the juft keeper of your briftly fwine.’ 


Our tranflator obferves in a note, that ‘ the fimplicity ex- 
* preffed in thefe lines is fo far from being a blemifh, that it is,’ 
‘in fa&, a very great beauty: and the modern critic, who is 
‘ offended with the mention of a fye, however he may pride 
‘ himfelf upon his falfe delicacy, is either too fhort-fighted ta 
* penetrate into real nature, or has a ftomach too nice to digeft 
‘ the nobleft reliques of antiquity.’ He means, no doubt, to di- 
geft an hog-ftye ; but, antiquity apart, we doubt if even 
Powel the fire-eater, himfelf, could bring his appetite to relifh 
fo unfavoury a repatt. 


‘ By age your fire difarm’d, and wafting woes, 
‘ The helm refigns, amidft furrounding foes. 
‘ This may your fon refume (when years allow) 
But oh! a father’s aid is wanted now... 
Nor have I itrength his title to maintain, 
Hafte then, our only refuge, o’er the main.’ 


Lay 


w“ 


‘ A fon, and long may heaven the blefing grant, 
* You have, whofe years a fire’s in{ftru€tions want. 
Think how Laértes drags an age of woes, 
In hope that you his dying eyes may clofe. 
And I, left youthful in my early bloom, 
Shall aged feem ; how foon foe’er you come.’ 


a ~ a a 


But let not the reader imagine we can find pleafure in thus 
expofing abfurdities, which are too ludicrous for ferious reproof. 
While we cenfure as critics, we feel as men, aad could fincerely 
wifh that thofe, whofe greateft fin is, perhaps, the venial one of 
writing bad verfes, would regard their failure in this refpeet as 
we do, not as faults but foibles; they may be good and ufeful 
members of fociety, without being poets. ‘The regions of tafte 
can be travelled only by a few, and even thofe often find indif- 
ferent accommodation by the way. Let fuch as have not got a 


palsport from nature be content with happinefs, and leave the 


D 3 ‘poet 
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poet the unrivalled poffeflion of his mifery, his garret, and his 
fame. 3 


We have of late feen the republic of letters crowded with 
fome, who have no other pretenfions to applaufe but induftry, 
who have no other merit but that of reading many books, and 
making long quotations; thefe we have heard extolied by fym- 
pathetic dunces, and have feen them carry off the rewards of 
genius; while others, who fhould have been born in better days, 
felt all the wants of poverty, and the agonies of contempt. Who 
then that has a regard for the public, for the literary honours 
of our country, for the figure we fhall one day make among 
poiterity, that would not chufe to fee fach humbled as are pot- 
fefled only of talents that might have made good coblers, had 
fortune turn’d them to trade. Should fuch prevail, the real in- 
terefts of learning muft be in a reciprocal proportion to the 
power they poffeis. Letit be then the chara&er of our perio- 
dical endeayours, and hitherto we flatter ourfelves it has ever 
been, not to permit an oftentation of learning pafs for merit, nor 
to give a pedant quarter upon the fcore of his induttry alone, even 
tho’ he took retuge behind Arabic, or powdered his hair with 
hieroglyphics. Authors thus cenfured may aceufe our judg- 
ment or our reading, if they pleafe, but our own hearts wil! 
acquit us of envy of ill-nature, fince we reprove only with a 
defire to reform. 


But we had almoft forgot, that our tranflator is to be confi- 
dered as a critic as well as a poet; and in this department he 
feems alfo equally unfuccefsful with the former. Crriticifm at 
prefent is different from what it was upon the revival of tafte in 
Europe ; ; all its rules are now well known; the only art at pre- 
fent is, toexhibit them in fuch lights, as contribute to keep the 
attention alive and excite a favourable audience. It muft bor- 
row graces from eloquence, and pleafe while it aims at inftruc- 
tion: but inttead of this we have a combination of trite obfer- 
vations, delivered in a ftile, in which thofe who are difpofed to 
make war upon words, will find endlefs opportunities of tri- 
| ump! h. 


He is fometimes hypercritical. Thus, p. 9. Pope, in his 
excellent Eflay on Criticifm (as will, in its ‘place, when you 
* coine to be lectured upon it, at full be explained) terms this 
making the found anecho to the fenfe. But I apprehend that 
definition takes in but a part, for the belt ancient poets ex- 
eHled, iu thus painting to the eye as wellas to the ear. Virgil, 


* defcribing 
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€ defcribing his houfe-wife preparing her wine, exhibits the a& 
* of the fire to the eye. 


‘© Aut dulcis mufti Vulcano decoquit humorem, 
** Et foliis undam trepidi difpumat aheni.” 


* For the line (if I may be allowed the expreffion) boils over 9 
« and, in order to reduce it to its proper bounds, you muit, witha 
« her, fkim off the redundant fyHable.? Thefe are beautigs 
which, doubtlefs the reader is difpleafed he cannot difcern. 


Sometimes confufed: ‘ There is a da/ of artful and concealed 
fatire in what Oenone throws out againft Helen; and to fpeak 
‘ truth, there was fair {cope for it, and it might naturally be ex- 
« petted. Her chief defign was to render his new miftrefs fuf- 
* pected of meretricious arts, and make him apprehenfive that 
‘ fhe would hereafter be as ready to leave him for fome new 
‘ gallant, as fhe had before, perfidioufly to her lawful hufband, 
* followed him.’ 


wn 


Sometimes contradictory : thus, p. 3. £ Stile, (fays he) is ufed 
by fome writers, as fynonimous with diétion; yet in my opi- 
nion, it has rather a complex fenfe, including both featiment 
and diction.’ Oppofe to this, p. 135..* As to concord, and 
even ftile, they are acquirable by moft youth in due time, and 
by many with eafe; but the art of thinking properly, and 
chufing the beft fentiments on every fubje&, is what comes 
later.’ | 


o a nN 
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And fometimes he is guilty of falfe criticifin : as when he fays, 
Ovid’s chief excellence lies ia defcription. Defeription was the 
rock on which he always fplit; Ne/ciwvit quod bene ceffit relinguere, 
as Seneca fays of him; when once he embarks in deicription, 
he moft commonly tires us before he has done withit. But to 
tire no longer the reader, or the tranflator, with extended cen- 
fure; asa critic, this gentleman feems to have drawn his know- 
lege from the remarks of others, and not his own reflection; as 
a tranflator, he underftands the language of Ovid, but not his 
beauties ; and tho’ he may be an excellent {chool-malter, he has, 
however, no pretenfions to tafte. 


D 4 Art. 
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Art. VI. The hiftory of the Popes, fiom the foundation of the fee of: 
Rame, to the prefent time. Veol.¥V. By Archibald Bower, E/q; 
Heretofore public profefor of Rhetoric, Hiftory, and Pholofophy, in 
the univerfities of Rome, Fermo, and Macerata, and, in the latter 


* place, counfellor of the inquifition. Price 115. 6d. Sandby. 


F there was any want of fortitude and perfeverance in our ge- 
nerals, we would recommend Archibald Bower, Efq ; ; toa 
command in the army: for we look upon him as a perfon pof- 
feffed of thefe qualiti ies in the utmoft perfection. The public has 
been witnefs of his fucceffive difputes and repeated difcomfiture. 
We have feen him maintain his own theme in the teeth of irre- 
fragable argument and undoubted evidence : we have feen him 
fet demonftration at defiance, and, like Anteus, rife from the 
earth with fireth vigour after every overthrow. ‘The Hercules of 
truth is even tired with vanquithing this formidable yas tex»o», and 
we believe, will hardiy endeavour to procure,for him a fate ana- 
lagous to that of Anteus, who met with a violent death in a ftate 
of. fufpence between heaven andecarth. After all the charges of 
impoiture and plagiarifin, which have been brought and proved 
againit Mr. B r, fufficient, one would think, to filence an 
ordinary morta!, we find him once more emerging, with all his 
titles, from the abyfs of oblivion, and ftanding again candidate 
for the public approbation, in the charaéter of a proteftant hif- 
torian. How far he may fucceed, we will not take upon us to 


determine. 


Prefixed to this book we find an advertifement, in which the 
author declares his refolution to purfue the work : he promifes, 
that ample amends {hall be made in the next volume for the 
fmallnefs of this, and that the whole hiftory fhall be comprized 
in three volumes more.—Before this plan fhall be executed, we 
believe the author will begin to be fick of his undertaking: for, 
we can hardly think the world will continue to encourage a work 
from fuch hands, and executed in fuch a manner, after they 
have treated with neglect a performance on the fame fubjeQ, of 
eftablithed reputation ; we mean the Hifory of the Popes, printed 
at the Hague, in the French language, and lately tranflated in- 
to Englifh by a gentleman every way qualified for the task. That 
tranfiation, enriched with curious and judicious notes, was in 
vain recommended to the public, by fome of the beft writers of 
the prefent ave. People feemed to be cloyed with the fubjec ; 
and the tranflator, we are afraid, was obliged to defift, becaufe 
ther: was little or no demand for his Numbers, even after he had 
brought down the hiltory to the vear of Chrift 1144. True it 
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is, he has promifed to publifh the remainder in volumes; but, 
we believe, it will depend upon the public, whether or not this 
promife can be accomplifhed. 


Mr. Bower’s IVth volume, now before us, comes down no 
farther than the year 867, and begins with the year 757 ; fo 
that the whole period of which it treats does not exceed 110 
years. Near nine hundred years remain to be difcuffed, and thefe 
the bufieft of the papal hiftory ; we therefore will venture to 
affirm, that Mr. Bawer will find it impoffible to fulfil his pro- 
mife, of comprehending the whole in three volumes more ;_ un- 
lefs he fhould publifh them in fhort hgnd, or inveft his writings 
with that contraétile and dilating power, which we are told the 
devils poffefled in Pandemonium. 


This [Vth volume begins with the pontificate of Paul I. whom 
Mr. Bower calls the ninety-fecond, though the French author 
{tiles him the ninety-fixth bifhopof Rome. This pontiff reign- 
ed ten years, which are very barren of important events. Mr. 
Bower has filled up the period with the account of an embaifly 
from the emperor of Conftantinople to the king of France, 
about a match between the emperor’s fon and Pepin’s daughter, 
with the defcription of a council afiembled in France, to delibe- 
rate upon unage-worfhip. In characterifing this pope, our hif- 
torian obferves, that he has been allowed a place in the kalendar, 
and is now worfhipped as a faint, but for what extraordinary 
merit, hiftory does not inform us, nor even the legends—How 
does this character and affertion agree with what the French au- 
thor*fays from Anaffafus and Platina ? ‘* He was mild and cha- 
‘< ritable ; if he had offended any one ever fo little through the 
‘© malice of another, he immediately ftudied how to make him 
‘‘ amends. Severalbore witnefs of him, that he ufed to go with 
‘«* his fervants by night to vifit the poor in their own houfes, 
«« and efpecially the fick, who were confined to their beds ; and 
‘< fupplied them with plenty of food and other neceffaries. He 
‘<< vifited the prifons too by night; delivered criminals on 
«< the brink of death, and paid the debts of thofe whom 
<¢ their creditors kept in jail. Hefuccoured the widow and the 
‘* orphan, and, in fhort, every necefflitous. objeét.”. His be- 
haviour in the cafe of Marinus, who had done him ill offices, is 
an inftance of heroic generofity.—We fhould be glad to know, 
if Mr. Bower can produce in hiitory a more amiable character of 
true primitive chriftianity, than that which is here delineated ; 
and for what reafon he afferts, that hiftory does not inform us 
of any extraordinary merit in Paul; that even the Legents are 
filenton this fubjeét. Shall we believe that Mr. Bower had fome 
is private 
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private reafon to defame the character of Paul; or that he had 
never read Anaftafius, though he has referred to his name in the 
margin of his book. 


In the pontificate of Hadrian, Mr. Bower has given a pretty 
exact detail of the different expeditions which Charlemagne made 
into Italy ; and has befides, interwoven in it the hiftory of Con- 
ftantinople, including all the particulars of the councils of Nice, 
concerning image-worfhip.. Thefe are circumftances which 
concern the church : but in an hiftory of the popes, they might 
have been more generally treated, as diftant and foreign tran- 
factions. Ifthe author proceeds to give us fo minute a defcrip- 
tion of all the fubfequent councils in which the popes were more 
immediately concerned, and to infert all the hiftorical events of 
Germany and Italy, which related to the Roman pontiff, this 
work will extend to fifteen or twenty volumes. 


As 2 fpecimen of our author’s ftile and manner, we fhall make 
fome extracts from his account of the celebrated pope oan, 
upon whom he had no occafion to expend above three lines : 
for all the fenfible part of mankind are fully fatisfied, that no 


fuch perfon ever exifted. 
f Pope J OAN. 


¢ After Leo IV. and before Benedi? UI. is commonly placed 
¢ the famous pope Foan, by thofe who believe that fuch a pope 
€ ever exifted. But before I enquire whether fuch a pope ever 
© exifted or not, the reader will expeét fome account of the 
* birth, of the education, of the various adventures, of fo extra- 
« ordinary a woman, before, as well as after, fhe attained to 
« the pontifical dignity, as it has been delivered down to us 
* by the writers, who fpeak of her as a real, and not asa fa- 
¢ bulous perfon. She was, according to moft of thofe writers, 
© the daughter of an Englifh miffionary; who, leaving his own 
* country, went over to Germany, with great numbers of his 
¢ countrymen, to inftruct the Saxons, whom Charlemagne had 
« converted with his victorious army to the Chriftian religion. 
¢ The miflionary carried over his wife with him, which obliged 
¢ him, as fhe was big with child, to ftop at Ingelheim; and 
* there fhe was delivered of a daughter, whom fome call Joan, 
« and others Agnes, Gerbert, ‘Habel, Marguerite, Dorothy, 
* and Jutt. As joan (fo I fhall call her, as the is moft com: 
* monly known by that name) fhewed from her infancy a ftrong 
€ inclination to the ftudy of letters, and her father, who was a 
* man of great learning, indulging that inclination, took upon him 
* to inftruét her, fhe made under him fuch aftonifhing progrefs 


* in the different branches of literature, that the was looked 
‘ upon 
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upon by all as a prodigy. Her paffion for learning did not’ 


« render her infenfible to a paffion of a different nature. As fhe 
© was no lefs famous for her beauty and addrefs than for her ge- 
‘-nius and her learning, a young monk, of the monaftery of 


Fuld in Germany, fell violently in love with her; and his 


* flame kindling one no lefs violent in her breaft, it was 


agreed between them, that, to enjoy more freely the com- 


‘ pany of each other, fhe fhould privately withdraw from her 


father’s houfe, fhould difguife her fex, and, in that difguife, 
apply to the abbot to be admitted into the fame monattery. 

She was then only twelve years old; but her paffion infpiring 
her with a refolution fuperior to her age as well as to her fex, 


‘ fhe forfook her parents unaffeéted, and difiembling her fex, 
prefented herfelf to the abbot, and fo impofed upon him by 


an affumed modefty, and a pretended defire of confecrating 
herfelf from her tender years to God, and avoiding the temp- 
tations of the world, that. might, in confederacy with her 
paflions when they grew ftronger, rob her of her innocence, 


‘ that he embraced her with great joy, and received her as a 
‘ moft promifing youth, amongft his monks. .And now the 


two lovers had, to their inexpreffible fatisfaction, opportuni- 


‘ ties every day of fecing-one another, of converfing familiarly 
‘ together, and expreffing to each other the violence of their 
‘ pafiion, undiiturbed and unfufpected. However, they are faid 
‘ to have kept, notwithftanding the violence of their paffion, 
‘ within bounds in indulging it; but within what bounds we 


are not told; and to keep any- bounds in indulging a violent 
paflion, is a task to which few, if any at all, are equal. The 
lovers did not long continue in that happy ftate ; : but eloping 


‘ together, for what reafons. we are not informed, from the mo- 


naftery, they came privately over to England, the young 
monk being a native of this country. Here they purfued their 
{tudies together with uncommon application. From hence 


‘ they went to France, from France to Italy, and from Italy to 


Greece ; ftopping where-eyer they found matters or profeffors 
capable of improving them in the Knowledge they had already 


‘ acquired. Jn Greece they chofe Athens for the place of their 


abode, to perfect themfelves there in the knowledge of the Greek 
tongue. ‘They had not been long at Athens, when the monk 


‘ was taken ill, and died in a few days, in fpite of all the care 


that could poflibly be. ufed to fave his life. How deeply the 
furviving lover was affected with fo fatal a blow, no words can 
exprefs. Not able to bear the fight of any thing or place fhe 
had ever feen with him, fhe refolved, in the fame difguife, to 
repair to Rome; not to vifit the holy place there, but to di- 
vert her mind from dwelling too intenfe ly upon the irreparable 


« lofs 
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* fofs the had fuftained, and alleviate her grief with the fight of 
¢ fo many great obje&s as would offer themfelves there to her 
* view. She had no occaften to repent of that refolution: her 
extraordinary talents made her foon known in that great me- 
tropolis ; and her modefty, her addrefs, her engaging behaviour, 
gained her the efteem as well-as the affection of all who knew 
her. To difplay her talents, fhe opened a fchool; and had 
the fatisfation of feeing it frequented by perfons of the firft 
rank and diftinétion, by the moft learned men at that time in 
Rome; may, and by the public profeffors themfelves, not 
afhamed, nor thinking it any fort of difparagement for them 
to become her difciples. ‘Thus fhe continued gaining daily 
new reputation and credit, not by her knowledge and learn- 
ing alone, but by a condué in appearance quite blamelefs, 
and an outward fhew of extraordinary fanétity, being ever the. 
foremoft in all public exercifes of piety and devotion. 


« In the mean time died Pope Leo IV. and tho’ men of ex- 
traordmary merit were not then wanting in Rome, yet was a 
woman preferred to them all, and, as of all the beft qualified for 
fo high a ftation, raifed with one voice by the people and cler- 
gy to the pontifical throne. ‘Thus did the world behold a 
woman fitting in the chair of St. Peter, and the keys, with 
the power of loofening and binding, fallen to the diftaff. How 
long fhe was fuffered thus to impofe on the Chriftian world, is 
- not agreed amongft authors ; but in this all agree, that neither 
the people nor the clergy had occafion, till fhe was difcovered, 
to repent of their choice ; for fhe was difcovered in the end, 
and the difcovery of her fex was owing to the fame paffion that 
firft prompted her to difguife it. Had fhe been as chafte as 
many other women, who are faid to have difguifed their fex 
before her time, as well as after it, fhe might have conti- 
nued undifcovered, as well as they, to the hour of her death ; 
but chaftity was a virtue that fhe had been an utter ftran- 
ger to ever fince her infancy, and opportunities now offerin 
daily to gratify an inclination that fhe never had the refolution 
to withitand, fhe yiclded to it at ali adventures, difcovered 
herfelf to one of her do.neftics, on whofe fecrefy the knew fre 
could rely, and difclofing to him all her fecrets, took him in 
the room of her former lover. He was true to his truft ; and 
to none was their intimacy known till the confequences, na- 
turally attending it, betrayed it to the world. Her holinefs 
proved with child; and we are told, that having prefumed, on 
that condition, to exorcife a Demoniac, and command the devil 
to tell her when he was to quit the body he poffeffed, the evil 
* fpirit anfwered, Tell me firft, you whe are Pope, and the father 
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of fathers, when a fhe pope is to be brought to-bed, and I will ther 
tell you when I am to quit the body I pofifs. ‘That anfwer was 
underftood by thofe that heard it as importing no more than 
that the devil never would depart from that body; and no 
notice was therefore taken of it. 


‘ In the mean time her holinefs advanced in her pregnancy ; 

but not thinking herfelf fonear her time as fhe really was, fhe 
unluckily ventured to affift at a proceffion, the annual proceffion 
of the Rogation-week. In that week, the week preceding Whit= 
funtide, extraordinary devotions were performed to preferve 
the fruits of the earth yet tender and liable to be blafted; and 
the pope walked, in folemn proceffion, with all the clerpy, 
from the Vatican Bafilic to the Lateran. She might have ex: 
cufed herfelf; and a woman of her art and addrefs could not 
be at a lofs to find pretences to excufe herfelf from attending 
fo long and fo fatiguing a ceremony: but fhe chofe to attend 
it, not apprehending that fhe was fo near her time, fay fome 
writers: while others gravely tell us, that, touched with re- 
morfe, fhe fincerely repented of her wickednefs ; and that an 
angel being thereupon fent from Heaven to offer her the alter- 
native, to be either eternally damned in the other world, or 
endure in this the confufion that was due to her fins, fhe chofe 
of the two evils the leaft. However that be,fhe fet out in pro- 
ceffion from theVatican, attended, according to cuftom, by the 
clergy in a body, by the fekate, and immenfe crowds of 
people, and walked with great eafe till fhe came to the ttreet 
between the church of St. Clement and the amphitheatre. 
There fhe was fuddenly feized with the pains incident to 
women in her condition ; fell, overcome by the violence of 
thofe pains, to the ground ; and while all about her were 
ftriving to help her up, and afford her fome relieve, not 
knowing what had befallen her, fhe was, in the public ftreet, 
and in the prefence of the whole multitude, delivered of a fon, 
or, asa monkifh poet expreffes it, of a little pope. Some 
fay, that both the mother and the child died on tht {pot ; and 
others, that the child died; but that the mother was prefer- 
ved by a kind of miracle, to atone, as fhe did in a dungeon, 
for her wickednefs. They add, that to perpetuate the memory 
of fuch an extraordinary adventure, a little chapel was built, 
and a ftatue ereéted, in the place where it happened, both to 
the mother and the child ; and that, in deteftation of the 
fact, the popes and the Roman clergy have ever fince, in their 
proceflions from the Vatican to the Lateran, turned off from 
that {treet, chufing rather to goa good way about than to pafs 
through fo infamous a place. Not fatisfied with.thus fhew- 
‘ wg, 
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* ing their deteftation and abhorrence of fuch a fcandalous un 
* pofition,. to prevent their being thus impofed upon for the 
“ future, they introduced the immodeft cuftom of ‘placing the 
* new pope on a perforated ftool, before he was ordained, and 
* obliging the youngeft deacon to fatisfy himfelf and them, that 
* the perfon, whom they had chofen, was not a woman; Ma$ 
« ef, cried the deacon $ and the clergy anfwered, Deo gratias.’ 


This ftory is followed by a tedious difquifition, tending to 
prove it a fable invented by the Roman Catholics themfelves. 
In the midft of this difcuffion, the hiftorian introduces himfelf 
jn a note, exclaiming againift the inquifition at Macerata. 


¢ What care was taken at Siena to abolith all remembrance of 
pope Joan, as well as of the ftatue with which fhe was honoured 
in the fiately cathedral of that city,will appear from what hap~ 
pened to the very learned father Antonius Pagi, and is related 
by himfelf: As he paffed through Siena in 1677, and was very 
defirous of being informed upon the {pot of every particular 
relating to the famous ftatue of the fhe-pope in that cathe- 
dral, he applied for information to the religious of his own 
order, the Minorites; but they, to his great furprize, pre- 
tended all to a man never to have heard of fuch a ftatue. 
Hereupon Pagi, finding they avoided, he knew not why, en- 
tering upon the fubject, repaired to the cathedral, and ad- 
drefling moft of the prebendaries as they came out of the choir 
after vefpers, told them, that he wanted to fee the ftatue of 
pope Joan, and begged they would fhew it him, as it might 
afford him fome new light to confute the fable, and confound 
the heretics; but they all walked off, without fo much as 
deigning to return him an anfwer. When they were all gone; 
aman, advanced in years, accofting him, told him, that he 
had long belonged to that cathedral ; and that, as it was not. 
to gratify his curiofity, but, as he underftood, for the good of 
the church, he wanted to be informed concerning the ftatue of 
pope Joan, he would give him what information fhould be 
thought neceflary for fo good a purpofe, provided he engaged 
never to difcover the perfon who had given it. With this 
condition Pagi very readily complied; and thereupon the good 
old man anfwered all his queftions to his full fatisfaction; 
fhewed him the place where the itatue had ftood, told him 
when it was changed into that of Zachary, when it 
was removed; w/z. in the pontificate of Alexander VI. 4 
native of Siena, &c. Thus Pagi; and I cannot help ob- 
ferving here, that the promife of fecrefy infifted on by the 
old man, the clowniih behaviour of the dignitaries of the 


church in one of the moft polite cities of alt Italy; and the 
© fhynefs 
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fhynefs of the friars, averfe to enter upon the topic of the 
female pope even among themfelves, and with a very learned 
man of their ownorder, who, they knew, would make a good 
ufe of the information they would give him, plainly thew, 
that an order had been iffued, no doubt, by the inquifition, 
commanding all the inhabitants of Siena to obferve a ftri& 
filence with refpe& to pope Joan and her ftatue. And it is not 
at all to be doubted but the like order has been lately iffued by 
the fame tribunal in another city of Italy, enjoining the inha- 
bitants to forbear all mention of one, whom they cruelly tor- 
tured and racked to death. In compliance with that order, 
they muft all pretend never to have heard of fuch a man, as 
the friars at Siena pretended never to have heard of the famons 
ftatue, which ftood fo many years in that cathedral, and had 
but a little time before been removed. But an honeft man, 
I truft, will one day be found at Macerata, as well as at Siena, 
who will fpeak the truth, to the eternal infamy of the mi- 
nifters of that hellifh court, ftriving to conceal with lying 
Certificates, and lying Arteftations, as remarkable an inftance of 
their cruelty and injuftice as any that occurs in hiftory.’ 
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There is fomething whimfical enough in the circumftance of 
interweaving the apology of Archibald B——r, Efq; with the 
hiltory of pope Joan ; and yet there is a ftronger analogy between 
thefe venerable perfonages, than one would at firft imagine. 
Pope joan and Archibald B r were both of this ifland: they 
were both monks, and profeffors: they were both accufed of 
incontinence and impoiture : but then, Mr. B r never was 
pope, nor does it appear that he was ever delivered of a baftard- 
child, unlefs we fpeak metaphorically, and refer to the children 
of his brain. Pope Joan was ftigmatized by Marianus Scotus : 
Archibald B———r was detected by Joannes Scotus, both men of 
character, ecclefiaftics, and natives of the fame country : Pope 
Joan’s ftatue was removed from its place in Siena, and the in- 
quifition forbad the monks to mention her name; Archibald 
B——r removed himéfelf from Macerata, and the holy office has 
forbid his name to be imentioned, To carry on the parallel, it 
is now generally believed, that pope Joan never exifted; and it 
is {till more wniverfally believed, that there never was any fuch 
perfon as Archibald B~~-—-r, counfellor of the inquifition at 
Macerata, 
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Arr. VII. 4 Letter from M. Rouffeau, of Geneva, to MW. D’Alem- 
bert, of Paris, concerning the effects of theatrical entertainments on 
the manners of mankind. Tranflated from the French.. Nourte: 


8v. Pr.2s. 6d. 


ITH pleafure we recommend to our readers this truly 

moral, entertaining, and fpirited epiftle of the republi- 
can fage. Here he will find the feelings of the heart, the feducing 
influence of the paffions, the reigning prejudices of mankind, 
combated with the arguments of reafon, the temper of a philo- 
fopher, and the manners ofa gentleman. Tafte, ftrong fenfe, and 2 
thorough acquaintance with the ftage, we mutt allow our author ; 
at the fame time that we acknowledge many of his pofitions, 
though true in faét, to be founded on local prejudices, drawn 
from perfonal circumftances, ahd a too rigid morality, fuited 
only to the natrow circle in which he lives. Our judgment ap- 
proves the force, but our heart condemns the refult of his rea- 
foning. We ftudy, we admire him in the clofet, but we forget 
or flight him in the world. Too fevere and fcrupulous a virtue 
is ill calculated for the human heart and manners; and altho’ 
‘We may affent to it in fpeculation, we neceffarily differ from it 
in praétice. In this, and in every thing elfe, the golden mean; 
the aurea mediocritas muft be maintained, if we would render ouré 
felves agreeable and ufeful in fociety. In this age, the ftoicifm of 
a Cato would be as ufelefs as the cynical manners of a Diogenes 
would be deteftable. So high-itrained a morality we may ad- 
mire in hiltory, but never copy in life. A character, fuch as Cato’s, 
may dazzle with the power of language, in which poets and 
orators have dreffed it; but, as it enters not into the 
heart, of confequence it can never influence the condué&. Our 
author’s principles may indeed fuit a citizen of Sparta or Geneva ; 
they will never, we may venture to affirm, be embraced by an 
Englifhman, a Frenchman, or a Spaniard. His reafoning is fup- 
ported by the practice of a gloomy, auftere; but wife commu- 
hity, which we had rather fee praifed than imitated; yet does 
he feem to revolt from the dictates of his own heart, at the very 
time he is urging thofe of the head. —But it is our bufinefs to pre- 
fent ourreaders with a view of this performance, not a comment 


upon it. 
After a modeft, well written, and really affecting preface, our 
author begins his letter with obviating a charge of focinianifm 


brought by M. D’Aleimbert againft the clergy of Geneva. The 
whole is fo juft and fenfible, that we cannot deny our readers 


an extraét. 


‘ Accord 
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* According to you, many of the clergy of Geneva are down- 
right Socinians. This you declare in the face of all Europe. 
But I fhould be glad to know where you got this intelligence 8 
It muft have been either from your own conjectures, or from 
the information of a third pérfon, or from the confeffion of 
the very clergy in queition. 


« Now in matters of mere doétrine, and which are no way 
conneéted with morality, how is it poflible to judge of another 
man’s faith by conjecture ? How is it poffible even to judge of 
it from the declaration of a third, contrary to that of the 
perfon concerned? Who can tell better than myfelf, what I 
do, or do not, believe ? and who is to be depended upon in 
this matter more than myfelf ? Shoulda fiery prieft firft draw 
fophiftical and difavowed confequences from the difcourfes or 
writings of a worthy man, and afterwards perfecute the aus 
thor for thofe fame confequences, the prieft acts in character; 
and nobody is furprized: but are we to do honour to worthy 
men in the fame manner as a knave perfecutes them? and 
fhall a philofopher imitate thofe captious arguments to which 
he has fo often fallen a victim ? 


‘ One would therefore think, that thofe clergy who accords 

ing to you are Socinians, and reject the eternity of hell-tor- 
ments, had declared their opinions to you in confidence: but 
were thefe their opinions, and had they intrufted you with 
them, furely they would have done it privately, and with the 
freedom ufual in philofophical conferences; they would have 
mentioned them to the philofopher, and not tothe author. 
But they have mentioned no fuch thing; and of this your 
having publifhed them, is an undeniable proof. 


‘ Far am I, however, from pretending either to judge of or 
to blame the doétrine you impute to them: all I fay is, that 
you have no right to charge them with it, unlefs they profefs 
it themfelves. I know not what Socinianifm is, fo that I can 
fay neither good nor ill of it; though from fome confufed no- 
tions I have of that fect and its founder, 1 feel a greater aver- 
fion than liking to it: but upon the whole, -I am a friend to 
every peaceable religion, in which the Supreme is ferved ac- 
cording to that portion of reafon which he has given to his 
creatures. When a man cannot believe what he finds ab. 
furd, itis not his fault, but that of his reafon and underftand.- 
ing; and how can I conceive that God fhould punith him for 
not having framed an underftanding for himielf, contrary to 
that which he recceived from the divine hands? Should ‘a 
Vou. VU. Fan. 1759. E doctor 
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« dogtor come and command me in God’s name to believe that 
« the part is greater than the whole, what could 1 think within 
¢ myfelf, but that this man wanted to make a fool of me? No 
¢ doubt but the orthodox Chriftian, who fees no abfurdity in 
* the myfteries of religion, is obliged to believe them: but if 
¢ the Socinian finds them to be nonfenfe, what can we fay to 
¢ him ? Shall we attempt to convince him that they are not 
¢ nonfenfe ? He then will begin to demonftrate to you, that it 
* is nonfenfe to reafon on what we cannot underftand. What 
* then isto be done? Let him alone. 


‘ Neither am I more offended, that they who ferve a merci- 
ful God, fhould reje& the eternity of hell-torments, if they 
find it inconfiftent with his juftice. In that cafe, let them in- 
terpret the paflages contrary to their opinion, as well as they 
can, rather than give it up: for what elfe can they do? No 
man has a greater love and refpeét for the fublimeft of all books 
than myfelf ; it affords me daily comfort and inftruétion, when 
I have a diflike to other reading. Yet I maintain, that even 
if the fcriptures themfelves were to give you an idea unworthy 
of the Divine Majefty, you ought to reject it inthis particular, 
as in geometry you would reject demonftrations that conclude 
an abfurdity : for whatever may be the authenticity of the fa- 
cred text, ftill it is more credible that the Bible fhould be 
corrupted, than that the Deity fhould be unjuft or malevolent.’ 
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This is the language of reafon, of philofophy; it ought to be 
that of Chriftianity. Weare forry, however, to fay, that cha- 
rity feems to be abforbed in a narrow zeal, diametrically oppo- 
fite to the diftates of that pure religion we profefs. Let our 
bigots, from perufing this paffage learn, that greater caution is 
requifite in cenfuring errors in faith, than ‘trefpaffes againft 
morals ; and that chriftian charity, paftoral zeal, and philofophic 
‘moderation are not incompatible. 


Having difcuffed this point, our author proceeds to the next 
remark of M. D’Alembert, under the article Genewa in the Cyclo- 
padia. ‘This gentleman is of opinion, that theatrical entertain- 
ments, which are banifhed by the laws from Geneva, might be 
permitted with advantage to the tafte, the morals, and the 
happinefs of the people. By regulating the condué of players 
by fevere laws, duly executed, Geneva, he imagines, might 
conciliate the ftage with good morals, and enjoy the advantages 
of both ; it might improve literature, without diminifhing vir- 
tue, or encouraging libertinifm; and thus blend the Spartan 
wildom with the Attic elegance-and urbanity. This fentiment 
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it is which our author labours to refute from the nature of fuch 
entertainments: from the manners effential to and infeparable 
from a comedian; and laftly, from the fituation and circum- 
ftances of the city of Geneva. In examining the firft point, he 
proves by a fine chain of deduction, and a curious inquiry into 
the chief charaéters of the beft dramatic writers, that the ftage 
has not a power of changing opinions or manners; it has only 
that of heightening the national character, ftrengthening the 
natural inclinations, and giving new vigour to the paffions. 
‘ In this fenfe, fays he, one would imagine, that with fuch ef- 
feéts the comic mufe would have a happy influence upon the 
good, and a bad effeét upon the vicious. Even in the firft 
cafe, the point would be to know whether, when the paffions 
are too much irritated, they do not degenerate into vices. 
I am not ignorant, that the poetic art, fo far as it regards 
the theatre, pretends to a contrary effect, and to purge while 
it excites the paffions. But 1 have great difficulty to under- 
‘ ftand this rule. Is it that, to grow temperate and wife, we 
‘ fhould begin with being intemperate and mad? He urges, 
that a concurrence of general and particular caufes, fome of 
which he fpecifies, will ever hinder dramatic reprefentations 
from attaining that high degree of perfection of which they are 
fufceptible, or of producing thofe good effetts which might be 
expected from them. Were we to fuppofe this perfeétion to exift 
in them, and the manners and difpofition of the people ever fo 
duétile and pliant, yet would the effeéts be fruftrated, for want 
of means to render them fenfible. ‘ I know, fays M. Rouf- 
‘ feau, but of three forts of means that can contribute to influ- 
‘ ence the manners of a people; namely, the force of laws, the 
¢ authority of opinion, and the allurement of pleafure. Now, 
‘ laws have no accefs to the ftage, where the leaft reftraint 
* would be a pain, andnotan amufement. Nor does opinion 
‘« depend on this entertainment, fince the ftage, inftead of pre- 
‘ feribing, receives laws from the public : and as for the plea- 
‘ fure that may be enjoyed in the reprefentation, its whole ef- 
‘ fect is to carry us the oftner to the theatre.’-—Nothing, befides 
the context, can poffibly give the reader an idea of M. Rouffeau’s 
meaning in this place, which feems to be obfcured in the tran- 
flation. We muft fay of our tranflator, that he may underftand 
the language, but we are pretty fure he iXnot mafter of the fub- 
jet of this author ; without which the French may be turned 
into Englifh, but the fenfe will infallibly be converted into 
nonfenfe. He proceeds; ‘ The ftage, you will fay, under a 
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“ proper regulation, renders virtue amiable, and vice odious. 


‘ Indeed! And was it not the fame before there were plays ? 
* Was itnotufual then to love honeft men, and todeteft knaves ? 
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« and are thefe fentiments weaker where there are no theatricak 
* entertainments? ‘The ftage renders virtue amiable! A great 
* wonder truly, that it ihould do what nature and reafon have 
* done before it! Knaves are hated upon the ftage ;—Are they 
* likedin fociety,;when known to be fuch? Is it very certain, that 
‘ thisaverfion is more the work of the author, than a confequence 
* of the crimes which he makes them commit? Is it very certain, 
« that the bare recital of thofe crimes would ftrike us with lefs 
« horror, than the painting them in fuch lively colours? If his 
* whole art confifts in exhibiting malefactors to our view, in order 
* to render them odious, I do not fee any great beauty in this 
* art; and there are but too many other leétures in life, without 
* having recourfe to this. Shall I venture toadd a furmife which 
* comes into my head ?.I queftion whether any man whatever, 
* upon bearing a plain narative of the crimes of Phaedra, and Me~ 
* dea, before he went to the play, would not deteft them much 
‘ more at the beginning, than at the end of the reprefentation ; 
* and if this queftion be well founded, what fhall we think of 
* the fo much boafted effec of the ftage ? 


‘ Tfhould be glad to fee any body that could demonftrate to 
* me clearly, and without a parade of words, how it was pof- 
* fible for him to raife fentiments in my breaft, which I had 
* not felt before, and to make me judge of moral entities, 
* otherwife than as I judge of them within myfelf ? How puerile 
* and fenfelefs are all thef pretenfions? Alas! if the beauty of 
« virtue was the work of art, it would have been long ago dif- 
* figured ! For my part, were I to be ftill treated as a knave for 
* daring to maintain that mankind are born virtuous, I think 
* and believe Ihave proved it: the fource of that affection 
“ which attaches us to virtue, and infpires us with averfion 
* to vice, is-within ourfelves, and not in the play. Art cannot 
* produce, it can only employ, this affeétion. The love of 
* beauty * is a paffion as natural to the human breaft as felf- 
* love ; it-does not fpring from an arrangement of the fcenes ; 
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* I, fpeak here of moral-beauty; let philofophers fay what 
* they will, this love is implanted in iman,. and ferves for a rule 
* of confcience. I might quote here as an example the little 
* entertainment called Nanine,. which has made the audience 
* grumble, and fupported itfelf merely by the great reputation 
* of the author; and.this becaufe honour, virtue, and the pure 
* fentiments of nature are preferred.to the impertinent prejudice: 
* ofsanks and.canditions, 
the 
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* the author does not carry it thither, he finds it there; and 
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by flattering that pure paffion, he draws thofe melting tears 
from the audience. 


« Some will fay, that tragedy excites the audience to pity by 
means of terror: be it fo; but what fort of pity is this? A 
fleeting concern, which lafts no longer thar the illufion that 
gave it birth; a remnant of natural tendernefs, quickly ftifled 
by the paffions; in fhort, a barren pity, fed with a few tears, 
and never produétive of the leaft at of humanity. ‘Thus did 
the bloody Sylla weep at misfortunes, of which he himfelf was 
not the caufe. Thus did the tyrant of Phere hide himfelf at 
the play, left he fhould be feen to figh with Andromache and 
Priamus, while he felt not the leaft concern at the cries of fo 
many uufortunates, who were every day butchered by his 


- orders. 


‘ If it be true what Diogenes Laertius obferves, that the 
human breaft is more affef&ted with imaginary than with real 
evils ; if the reprefentations of the ftage will fometimes com- 
mand a greater ftream of tears from the audierice, than per- 
haps they would fhed at the fight of the real obje&; it is not 
fo much, asthe Abbe du Bos imagines, that the concern is 
weaker, and does not rife to be grief, but becaufe it is pure, 
and without any allay of inquietude. By fhedding tears at 
thofe reprefentations, we difcharge all the duties of humanity, 
without any other inconveniency: but real miferies require 
fomething more; namely, to affift, to confole, to eafe the 
unfortunate, which would be making us fhare in their affli&ti- 
ons, and at leaft involve us in troubijes, from which, through 
our natural indolence, we would willingly be exempt. It-may 
be faid, that we are narrow-hearted, for fear of the expence 


with which pity is attended. 


* Upon the whole, when a man goes to admire the great ex- 
ploits of fabulous heroes, and to weep over imaginary woes, 
what can we expect more from him? Is not he content with 
himfelf ? Does not he boaft of his compaffionste difpofition ? 
Does not he difcharge every duty he owes to virtue, by ho- 
nouring it on the ftage ? What would you have him do more ? 
For him to praétife it himfelf? By no-means: he has no part 
to act; he is no player.’ 


Our author infers, from his whole argument on this point, 


that whether we deduce the beft form of plays from the nature 
of the {tage in general, or whether we examine what the mott 
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admired writers of the mott enlightened, polifhed, and learned 
ages and nations have done, that ftill the moral effec of the 
theatre can never be good or wholfome of itfelf; fince, upon 
balancing aceounts, we find its inconveniences outweigh its uti- 
lity. An immediate confequence from this is, that though the 
{tage may not tend to improve our manners, yet it will goa 
great way to corrupt them. It encourages and rouzes the paf- 
fions, and of courfe it weakens and enervates the mind by conti- 
nual emotions; while our ineffeétual concern for virtue ferves 
only to flatter felf-love, without obliging us to be virtuous. 
‘ Hence, fays he, fuch of my countrymen as do not difapprove 
* of plays, confidered in themfelves, are certainly in the wrong.’ 
To comprehend his meaning, the reader muft obferve, that 
theatrical entertainments are prohibited in Geneva, not becaufe 
they are prejudicial in themfelves, but becaufe the vanity of 
drefs, the diffipation, profufion, and irreligion in the converfa- 
tion and manners of comedians, might taint the morals of the 
youth, and fpread infection among the people, 


Before we proceed to the author’s proof of the fecond point, 
we will beg leave to remark, that how little foever a philofophic 
and phlegmatic citizen of Geneva may be affected by the exhi- 
bition of a fine epic poem, picture, or dramatic performance, 
certain it is, that a man of fine paffions, feelings, fentiment, 
and tafte, will be deeply touched with every fpecies of beauty 
and deformity. Diftrefled virtue, triumphant vice, ignorance, 
conceit, vanity, as well as their oppofites, will leave an impref- 
fion on his mind, proportioned to the powers of the poet and 
actor, which in time will be reduced to praétical maxims, 
and a fettled habit and turn of thinking. So widely do we dif- 
fer in fentiment from the ingenious M. Rouffeau, that we are 
convinced the fphere of our happinefs and mifery, of our pains 
and our pleafures, is enlarged by a due ufe and direétion of the 
theatre, fince upon it depends, in a great meafure, a national 
tafte, and juft fenfe of the beauty, decorum, and propriety of 
manners. In fhort, this gentleman’s arguments againft the 
ftage, if admitted, will prove more than he is aware of. 
‘They are equally intended to banifh from fociety the whole 
circle of arts, and to deftroy poetry, painting, fculpture, mu- 
fic, and hiftory itfelf, without which we fhould be no better 
than rude favages and fierce. barbarians— 


Ingenuas didiciffe fideliter artes 

Emollit mores nec finit effe feros. 
Befides, it may be affirmed, that refinements in the liberal arts 
beget improvements in the mechanic, and more immediately 
ufeful ones. The fame nation which produces fine poets, 
orators, and hiftorians, ufually abounds with ingenious weavers, 
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fhip-wrights, and watch-makers. The fpirit of the age runs 
through the whole circle of arts ; and the minds of men once 
put into motion, turn themfelves to every fide ; ignorance is 
banifhed, we enjoy the privileges of reafon, to think, and to a@, to 
cultivate the pleafures of the mind, as well as thofe of the body t. 
Nor are thefe advantages attended with difadvantages, by any 
means proportioned to them. ‘The more we refine upon plea- 
fure, the lefs fhall we indulge the excefs of any kind; for nothing 
is fo deftrutive of true pleafure as excefs. Nay, the example of 
antient Rome, upon which declaimers againft refinement in 
pleafures and the arts have built fo much, either makes for our 
opinion, or proves nothing againit it. However its rife may 
be attributed to its poverty, ruiticity, virtue, and public fpirit, 
certain we are, that its fall proceeded from an ill-modelled go- 
vernment, and the unlimited extent of conqueft, more than from 
the corruption, effeminacy, luxury, or refinement on pleafure, 
of individuals. And one may affirm with fafety, that if the 
refinements of cookery, the free principles of gallantry, and vio- 
lation of the marriage-bed, are more frequent in Paris and Lon- 
don, beaftly gluttony and drunkennefs, vices more pernicious 
to mind and body, are oftener feen at Geneva. And this our 
author feems inadvertently to confefs, in his account of the man- 
ners of that city. Speaking of circles, or friendly meetings and 
clubs at Geneva, he affirms, ‘ That the love of wine is no 
‘crime in itfelf, nor is it often-the caufe of committing any. 
‘ It befots a man, but does not make him wicked. For one fhort 
‘ quarrel which it occafions, it gives birth to an hundred lafting 
‘ friendfhips. Your bottle companions, (drunkards) generally 
« fpeaking, are free and open-hearted ; they are affectionate, 
“upright, and faithful: in fhort, a very good kind of people, 
« fetting afide that they are drunkards and fots. Can you fay as 
‘much of other vices?’ Reader, obferve the following curious 
paflage. ‘ Let us not caluinniate Drunkenne/s ; itis not deform- 
‘ ed enough, without having recourfe to lyes. Wine caufeth 
“no wickednefS; it only difclofes it. He who killed Clitus in a 
* drunken fit, put Philotas to deathin cool blood. If drunken- 
« nefs has its mad fits, what violent diforder is without them ? 
‘ The difference is, that this is kindled and extinguifhed in an 
‘ inftant, the others take root in the heart. Except the heat of 
‘ paffion, which goes off, and is eafily avoided, you may be fure, 
‘ that whoever commits a wicked action in* liquor, broods mif- 
‘ chicf when he is fober.’ Now, we think we may venture to ap- 
peal not only to an Ovid, a Petronius, and an Otho, but to a Cato, 
a Seneca, or an Antoninus. Cato having detected Cefar in an 
intrigue with his fifter Servilia, in the bitternefs of his wrath, 
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reproached him with the appellation of drunkard, as aterm the 
moft opprobrious he could ufe, though a fair opportunity offer- 
ed of calling him what our author thinks a more heinous crime. 
it is by no means our intention to write a defence of w—ing, as 
M. Rouffeau has done of gluttony and drunkennefs; though we 
cannot help thinking it a more natural and lefs pernicious vice 
than either of thefe. 


But farther, we cannot join iffue with our aathor, that man’s 
whole time muft be employed in his neceflary occupations, in 
fupplying the weaknef$, the wants of his nature, in perform- 
ing the duties of the father, fon, husband, or citizen. Nay, even 
at Geneva, we find, that whole nights are confumed in the moft 
debauched pleafitres of the palate. Thofe fages, who would be 
afhamed of coming fober out of a theatre, glory in being led 
drunk out of the tavern. ‘The truth is, if you will have people 
induftrious and aétive, you mutt give them pleafures and amufe- 
ments. This will reconcile them to their condition, and prevent 
their envying thofe in a more eafy and exalted fituation. To fuc- 
ceed in it a man muft love his profeffion ; on this depends good 
morals more than is imagined, and this only can be effeéted by 
giving him his feafons of recreation. A few hours loft in this 
manner, will enhance the value of the reft. He returns with 
fpirit to his employment, that he may the fooner be enabled to 
refume his pleafures. 


In the next place, our author demonftrates from hiftory, 
from the cuftoms of all nations and ages, and from the very na- 
ture of the profeffion, that the life of a player is neceffarily vi- 
cious, debauched, and infamous.— The following portrait of a 
comedian we fhall prefent to our readers. 


‘ Let us return to the Romans, who, far from imitating the 
Greeks in this refpe&, fet quite a contrary example. When 
* they declared comedians infamous by law, was it with a view 
* to difhonour the profeffion ? Of what ufe would fo cruel a de- 
* cree have been ? No ; they did not difhonour the profeffion, 
‘ they only gave open teftimony of the difhonour infeparable 
from it : for good laws never alter the nature of things, they 
only are guided by it ; and fuch laws alone are obferved, The 
point is not therefore to cry out againft prejudices, but to 
‘ know firft of all whether thefe are really prejudices ; whether 
§ the profeiion of a comedian is not in itfelf difhonourable ; for 
‘ if fuch it fhould unfortunately prove, in vain would it be for 
* us to determine it is not; initead of vindicating its reputation, 
* we fhould only bring difgrace on ourfelves, 
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¢ What is then the fo much boafted ability of a comedian? 
€ It is the art of counterfeiting, of affuming a ftrange charac- 
* ter, of appearing different from what he really is, of flying 
‘ intoa paflion in cold blood, of faying what hé does not think 
¢ as naturally as if he really did think it; in fhort, of forget- 
‘ ting his own ftation to perfonate that of others. What is 
‘ this profeflion of acomedian? A trade by which a man exhi- 
* bits himfelf in public with a mercenary view ; a trade by 
¢ which he fubmits to ignominies and affronts from people, who 
¢ think they have purchafed a right to treat him in this man- 
« ner; atrade, in fhort, by which he expofes his perfon to pub- 
¢ lic fale. I conjure every ingenuous man to tell me, whether 
© he is not confcious in the bottom of his heart, that this traf- 
‘ fic has fomething in it fervile and bafe. You philofophers, 
€ who pretend to be fuperior to the prejudices of the‘ vulgar, 
¢ would not you all die for fhame, if meanly metamorphofing 

‘ yourfelves into kings, you were obliged to act a character fo 
¢ different from your own, and to expofe your. facred perfons 
«"to the infolence of the vulgar ? What fort of fpirit is it then 
¢ that a comedian imbibes from his condition? A mean fpirit, 
¢ a fpirit of falfehood, pride, and low ridicule, which qualifies 
‘ him for aéting every fort of character, except the ‘nobleft of 
¢ all, that of man, which he lays afide. 


‘I am not ignorant, that the aétion of a comedian is not like 
¢ that of a cheat, who wants to impofe upon you ; that he does 
« not pretend you fhould take him for the real perfon he repre- 
¢ fents: or that you fhould think him actuated by the paffions 
¢ which he only imitates : I know alfo, that by giving this imi- 
* tation for what it really is, he renders it altogether innocent. 
¢ Therefore I do not abfolutely charge him with being a cheat, 
‘ but with making it his whole bufinefs to cultivate the art of 
‘ deception, and with praétifing it in habits, which, though 
‘ innocent perhaps on the ftage, muft every where elfe be fub- 
‘ fervient to vice. Thofe fellows fo genteely equipped, and 
¢ fo well praétifed in the theory of gallantry and whining, will 
¢ they never make ufe of this art to feduce the young and inno- 
‘ cent? Thofe lying valets, fo nimble with their tongue and 
‘ fingers on the ftage, fo artful in fupplying the neceffities of 
‘ a profeflion more expenfive than profitable, will they never 
‘ try their abilities off the ftage? Will they never take the purfe 
‘ of an extravagant fon, or a miferly father for that of Leander 
* or Argan? The temptation of doing evil increafeth all the 
‘ world over in proportion to the opportunity ; and comedians 
‘ muft be honefter by far than the reft of mankind, if they are 
* not more corrupt.’ 

He 
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He next proves, that however theatrical entertainments may 
be permitted in great, populous and rich cities, they would ne- 
ceflarily be attended with ruinous confequences in {mail ones, 
where induftry, labour, and frugality, are the fupport of the 
government. The following picturefque sketch of hiftory we 
cannot refufe our readers, the application of which is obvious. 


‘ Iremember in my younger days, to have beheld at Neuf- 
* chatel, an object extremely agreeable, and perhaps the only 
one of the kind upon the face of the earth : this was an intire 
mountain covered with habitations, each of which forms the 
centre of the adjacent lands; fo that thefe houfes, at diftances 
as equal as the fortunes of the proprietors, afford the nume- 
rous inhabitants of that eminence, the tranquillity of retire- 
ment, and the f{weets of fociety. Thefe happy peafants are 
at their eafe, free from taxes, impofts, and oppreffion of land- 
lords ; they cultivate, with all poffible care, thofe lands whofe 
product is their own; and they employ the hours they can 
fpare from tillage, in a thoufand handicrafts, and in makinga 
right ufe of that inventive genius with which nature has blef- 
fed them. In the winter efpecially, a feafon when the deep 
fnows deprives them of the conveniency of communication, 
each man fhuts himfelf up, with his numerous family, in a 
neat wooden box, of his own conftruéting, where he bufies 
‘ himfelf with a thoufand amufing exercifes, which prevent his 
* being tired of his folitude, and improve his health. Never 
« did carpenter, lockfmith, glazier, or turner, by profeffion, en- 
‘ ter that country; they all work for themfelves, none for any 
* body elfe. Amongft the great quantity of convenient and 
* elegant furniture, with which their apartments are furnifhed, 
* you fee not fo much as any one piece that has not been finifhed 
‘ by amatterly hand. They have alfo leifure to invent, and to 
* make a thoufand different inftruments of fteel, wood, pafte- 
* board, which they fell to foreigners, and a great many of which 
* are fent as far as Paris; among the reft, thofe littie wooden 
‘ clocks, which have been feen there within thefe few years. 
* Some they make alfo of iron ; and they even carry their in- 
« genuity fo far as to make watches ; but what feems incredible 
¢ is, that each man includes within himéfelf, all the different 
‘ branches, into which the watch-maker’s bufinefs is divided ; 
« and fabricates the feveral tools himfelf. 
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‘This is not all: they have ufeful books, and are tolerzbly 
« well inftru&ted ; they likewift reafon fenfibly on moft fubjeéts. 
‘ They make cranes, loadftones, fpettacles, pumps, barojme- 
€ ters, camera obfcuras; their tapeftry confilts in a multitude 
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of all forts of inftruments; you would take a peafant’s ftove 
forthe fhop of'a mechanic, or for the cabinet of fome expe- 
rimental philofopher. ‘They all underftand fomething of de- 
figning ; they know how to paint, and to compute; moit of 
them play upon the flute ; and many are acquainted with the 
principles of mufic, and fing very juftly. Thefe arts are not 
taught them by mafters, but delivered down to them, as it 
were, by tradition. Of thofe whom 1 knew to underftand mufic, 
one told me had learned it of his father, another of his aunt, 
another of his coufin ; and fome imagined they had learnt it 
without a mafter. One of their moft frequent amufements is 
to fing pfalms in four parts, with their wives and children; 
and you are amazed to find in thofe ruftic huts, the {trong and 
nervous harmony of Goudimel, fo long forgot by our learned 
artifts. 
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« No more could I be tired of rambling among thofe charm- 
ing villas, than the inhabitants were in fhewing me every mark 
of the frankeft hofpitalicy. Unfortunately I wasthen young ; 
my curiofity feemed to be that of a child, and I thought more 
of amufement than inftruétion. It is thirty years fince; and 
the few obfervations that I made are quite obliterated from 
my memory. This only recurs to my mind, that I inceffantly 
admired in thofe extraordinary people, 2 mixture of cunning 
and fimplicity, which one would think almoft incompatible, 
and fuch as I never obferved any where elfe. But this is all 
the idea I have retained of their manners, their fociety, or 
character. Now that I could view this happy fpot with a diffe- 
rent eye, fhall I never fee it more? Alas! it is in the way 
to my own native foil.’ 
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As the reft of our author’s reafoning is local, and confined to 
the effeéts a theatre would probably produce in Geneva, we will 
difinifs the article, with obferving, that M. Rouffeau is clofe in 
argument, but loofe in hismethod. He is frequent, but always 
entertaining, in his digreffions. Sometimes, indeed, we find 
the talkative old man prevail over the philofopher and elegant 
writer; yet here we cannot help exclaiming, Qualis Suit cum tales 
funt reliquie ! Upon the whole, though we differ from many 
of his pofitions; though he has often fpun the political thread 
to a captious fophifm, yet we admire him, and do him no more, 
than juftice in ranking him among the firft writers of the age. ' 
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Ant. VII. 4 Difcourfe concerning the Refidual Analyfis: A new 
branch of the Algebraic Art, of very extenfeve ufe, both in pure 
mathematics and natural philofophy. By John Landen, inventor of 
she faid Analyfis, and author of Mathematical Lucubrations. to. 
Price 2s.6d. Nourfe. 


“Mathematician, like a prophet, has no honour in his coun- 
. try ; at moft, fame is all his reward, and, in the condi- 
tion. of Juvenal’s fage, he ftarves upon his reputation, /auda- 
tior et alget. In almoit every other branch of literature merit 
will make its way: a performance of tafte and humour will be 
purchafed, read, and admired ; the fale in fome meafure com- 
penfating the author’s labour. Hence it is, that ufhering fuch 
a work into public view by fubfcription, is deemed a tacit ac- 
knowlegement of its indifference. In geometry, and the abftra& 
fciences, "tis otherwife. The expence of publication is great, 
and the number of readers by no means proportioned to the 
charge, not to fay any thing of the merit of the produétion : 
nay, its fale will often be diminifhed by the very circumftances 
which ought to recommend it; and there are hundreds who 
read. Nollet, Voltaire, and Fergufon, for one who perufes New- 
ton’s Principia. ‘This real difcouragement of genius is proba- 
bly the reafon why we conftantly have a fcanty harveft in fcience 
and true knowlege, while the fungous crop of romance, novel, 
and amufement, is without meafure. 


The little piece before us is given as a fpecimen of a future 
publication by fubfcription, in which we heartily wifh Mr. Lan- 
den all the fuccefs he fo juftly deferves, or can defire. Our 
geometrical readers know, that in his Lucubrations, publifhed a 
few years fince, lie gave proofs of his genius and ability ; but 
here our author launches into a higher fphere, in which the 
ftrongeft powers, and utmoft exertion of the human faculties, 
are requifite. Not fatisfied with the amiazing difcoveries in geo~ 
metry, made by the doétrine of fluxions, and principles bor- 
rowed from motion, our author ftrikes into a new, at leait a neg- 
lected path, and promifes to effect from the anciently-received 
principles of algebra, whatever can be done by the method of 
fluxions. ‘ Notwithftanding (fays he) the method of fluxions 
* isfo greatly applauded, I am induced to think it is not the 
* moft natural method of refolving many problems to which it 
‘ is applied. The operations therein being chiefly performed 
« with algebraic quantities, it is, in fact, a branch of the alge- 
« braic art, or an improvement thereof, made by the help of 
* fume peculiar principles, borrowed from the dottrine of mo- 
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tion; which principles, I muft confefs, to me feem rot fo pro- 
perly applicable to algebra, as thofe on which that art was 
before, very naturally, founded. We may, indeed, very na- 
turally conceive a line to be generated by motion; but there 
are quantities of yarious kinds, which we cannot conceive te 
be fo generated. It is only, (fays our author) in a figurative 
fenfe, that an algebraic quantity can be faid to.increafe or de- 
‘ creafe with fome velocity or fwiftnefs.’ What is it Mr. Lan- 
den can mean in this place? He cannot, furely, miftake types, 
marks, and fymbols, for real quantities! We fhould be glad 
to know what third diitinction of quantity he alludes to; as 
for ourfelves we have no conception or idea of algebraic quan 
tity, diftin& from that old and general divifion into d/crece and 
concrete. What inconvenience can refult from having lines ge- 
nerated by motion, denoted by algebraic quantities? For this 
is really the cafe, and not what our author fays of denoting 
thofe quantities by lines. We might, with equal propriety, 
fay, that fuch a maa was a ftrong refemblance of his picture, 
as that-algebrate quantities, are denoted by lines, fince thefe, 
in faét, are only reprefanted by thofe. Involvere diem num 
bes, nox humida calum abfiulit.— 

Our author proceeds to affirm, ‘ that the introdu&ion of thofe 
« new principles(fluxions) is not attended with any peculiar ad- 
* vantage.—That the borrowing principles from the dottrine of 
¢ motion, with a view to improve the analytic art, was done not 
¢ only without any neceflity, -but even without any peculiar 
‘ advantage: This (fays Mr. Landen) will appear by fhewing, 
é 
« 
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that whatever can be done by the method of computation, 
which is founded on thofe borrowed principles, may be done 
as well by another method.” This method is the refdual ana- 
lyfis, fo called from the conclufion, being obtained by means 
of refidual quantities in all inveftigations wherein it. is ufed. 
Without taking it upon us to determine to what height our au- 
thor may carry this doftrine, we will acknowlege, that at pre- 
fent we imagine, an analyfis confined.to finite quantities, muft 
labour under Herculean difficylties, in inquiries into the true 
nature of curves, their reétifications, problems de maximis ef 
minimis, points of inflexion and regreffion, evolutes, cauftics 
by reflexion and refraction, cubations of folids,. centres of gra- 
vity, and percuffion. ‘To inftance but the laft of thefe, the cen-- 
tre of percuffien, as our readers know, or ofcillation of a figure 
in motion, is that point in which all the forces aud powers of 
the fame are.combined and united in one; fo that if the figure 
meets with an obflacle oppofing its motion, this ftrikes with 
a greater force than any other part of the igure. Here it 
as neceflary, that the parts of the figure fhould conftantly 
. change 
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change their difpofition to move; that they feparate their quan- 
tity of motion, in a ratio compoundedf their velocities, and 
the diftances of that centre reciprocally proportional to the 
faid velocities ; not as in the centre of gravity in the ratio of 
the {paces paffed through. Hence, the centre of percuffion is the 
fame in refpect tovelocity, as the centre of gravity is in regard to 
weight. As in the latter we divide the fum of the somentums by 
the fum of the weights; fo in the former we muft multiply the 
fum of the momentums by ftraight lines = or :: to the fpaces moved 
through. Hence, the general rule for finding the centre of per- 
cuffion of a figure revolving about a given axis, viz. by X ‘all the 
fmall parts of which it confifts, taken for fo many weights by the 
fquares of their diftances, the point of fufpenfion, and — the 
produé& by the produé of the fame weights into the diftances 
from the axis of motion. Thus, the quotient will be the dif- 
tance of the centre of percuffion from that axis: and thus, if 
AP be==x, MN=zy, Pp 

—x, the momentum of A 

the whole fmall weight ““~"" 
MNzm, will be = 2yx«. 
Confequently the diftance 
of the centre of percuffion 
from the vertex A, is equal YL 
to the fluent of 2yx3x — 

by the fluent of 2yxx, 
Hence it follows, that if Dp) 
from the equation of the EF 5B 

figure you get the value of 

y, and put it in thofe fluxions, and afterwards their fluents, you 
will get the diftance of the centre of percuflion from the point A. 




















How can any thing be more applicable to inveftigations of 
‘this nature than the doctrine of fluxions? Nay more, can this 
rule we have mentioned, and a thoufand confequent beautiful 
theorems,,-be demonftrated with elegance, without the affiftance 
of fluxions and principles borrowed from motion? Other exam- 
ples more ftriking than the prefent might be given ; but as this 
was the firft that occurred to us, fo we have laid it before our ju- 
dicious reader, that he may be enabled to determine, what degree 
of credit is due to our ingenious author’s charge againft modern 
mathematicians. In our opinion, whatever Mr. Landen may 
imagine, Mr. Emerfon has faid no more than is due to the in- 
vention of fluxions, when he calls it, ** the greatef? work of ge- 
“* nius, and the nobleft thought that ever entered the human mind.” — 
Notwithftanding our differing with our authorin this particular, 
we acknowlege, with pleafure; that his reSdual analyfis is pretty 
and 
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and ingenious, though by no means fo comprehenfive, focon- 


cife or extenfive, as the method of Auxions; at leaft, fo far as 
we are able to judge from the examples propofed. 


Mr. Landen founds his doétrine on the following theorem, 
‘ which (fays he) is fo obvious, and of fo extenfive ufe, that 
‘ Tam not a little furprized it fhould fo long have efcaped the 
‘ notice of algebraiits. 
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(where m and x are integers)’ 








We will not venture to affert, as we have not his works by 
us, that it was dire@ly this, though we are well affured it was 
a theorem equivalent and fimilar to our author’s, which Def- 
cartes happily applied in drawing tangents to curves, (Geom. 
lib. 2.) This method is touched upon by Dr. Wallis, im- 
proved by Monfieur Fermat, and brought to farther perfec- 
tion by the famous Dr. Barrow, in his geometrical leétures. 
Nay, it may be queftioned whether Archimedes, in drawing 
tangents to fpirals, did not lay the foundation of the doétrine, 
commonly efteemed modern. But not to infift upon a point of 
little confequence, and which, if true, by no means detraéts from 
the merit of our author, who muft be allowed to have purfued the 
hint with equal judgment and genius, we will lay before the 
reader his method of inveftigating the 4izomial theorem by his 
refidual analyfis. In felecting this example we regard the conve- 
niency of our printer, by avoiding a diagram ; and, if we mif- 
take not, fhew the ew analjfis to more. advantage than it ap- 
pears in fome other applications. © 

‘ Affuming, 


m 


x" = 1 fax + bx* + ex? &e, 
m 


we have 1-by"==1 + ay + by? + 9° &e. 
and by fubtra¢tion, 
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m 
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If, now, we divide by the refidual »—y, we fhall get 


mp he ey) hy! 
m—I Tipe +s] “IFA Cm) 


m aa 3 
>)" TA. i+)" Cn 
4) *izga* 1+-x () 


até. byte. x ay-by pd. xix ty-pay*-py* &e. 
which equation muit hold true let y be what it will: from 
whence, by taking y equal tox, we find, as before, 

















id 


I 
=~ x I +x" = at2bx+3cx*+-4dxe3 &e, 


The reft of the operation will therefore be as above fpecified.” 





From this and the other fpecimens given us, we are equally 
confirmed in our high opinion of the author’s genius, and of 
the excellency of the method of fluxions. If we fhould hap- 
pen to.err in our judgment, Mr. Landen, we doubt not, will at- 
tribute our miftake to the brevity of the examples he favours us 
with, rather than to any prejudice againft him, or defire of cen- 
furing where we ought to approve. Before we difmif$ the arti- 
cle, we cannot avoid obferving, that his method of affuming an 
equation, in order to give one of its members a certain property 
of being pofitive or negative, is fomewhat deficient. ‘The pro- 
cefs confequent to this aflumption, the affigning the quotient 
arifing by the divifion of a refidual by another (vide p. 37, 38.) 
and afterwards taking the value of that quotient, is both te- 
dious and perplexing. Aware of this objection, our author pro- 
poles laying down particular rules for avoiding the prolix me- 
thod of finding the value of the quotient: how far thefe may 
remove the difficulty we cannot determine. In the mean time 
we will venture to affure our readers, that however they may 
adhere to their former fentiments of the method of fluxions; 
they cannot fail of being pleafed with the refidual analyfis ; and 
that we fhould not defire a ftronger proof of the genius, the 
fpirit and tafte, for true literature and feience of the nation, 
than that our ingenious author meet with encouragement, in 
any degree proportioned to his merit. In fhort, as we hav 
neither room, leifure, nor ability, to. examine this fubjeét in oe 
full extent, we would reconimend it to Mr. Landen’s further 
confideration, than whom we know not a perfon better quali- 
fied to featch into it with judgment, candour, and genius, the® 
at prefent he may be heated by a favourite hypothetis, 
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Aart. IX: The Hiffory of Wilhelmina Sufannah Dormer. Cone 
taining a wonderful feries of events. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 6d. Cooper. 


‘ ie the fummer of the year 1752 appeared in London, a 
« BZ lady, who, without beauty, was acknowleged the moft 
« amiable of her fex. Fortune had denied all her favours ; but 
‘ there are gifts the mitid confers upon itfelf; thefe were of a 
higher nature, and they were her’s. Her charms were thofe 
of virtue and good fenfe ; and they were always cloathed witts 
mildnefs and humility.—The reception of the world favoured. 
the natural referve in this lady’s difpofition ; her charms were 
for the wife alone, the great and the good, There appeared 
nothing in her to excite the admiration of our fex; and fhe 


flattered herfelf fhe fhould efcape, therefore, the envy of her 
own.’ 


~- * * a2 ao & FF @ 


With fluch qualifications the was placed in the ftation of com- 
panion to old lady Lure, who, from an obfcure origin, ftill re- 
tained her primeval meannels, and though incapable of infpiring 
love, ftill ftrove after new conquefts; but finding all the withed 
to captivate infenfible to her alluremierits, in mere defpair fhe 
was refolved to confult a conjurer. The conjurer to whom fhe 
applied on this occafion, was privily no better than an agent for. 
major Scheme, a mian defeftable for the abufe of excellent qua- 
lifications. Nature had given him a graceful petfon, with an 
underftanding equal to the mioft fhining of the age ; and he 
had given all the graces of politenefs to the firft, and improved 
the latter by travel and by reading. This gentleman was quickly 
apprized by the conjurer, of the vifit of lady Lure, and the 
modefty and fenfe of her young companion. A perfon like 
him devoted to pleafure, was immediately determined upon the 
attack : beauty never infpiréd a natural paffion half fo furious, 
as that which filled this gentieman’s breaft, of the report of 
the young lady’s virtue, fo much he doated upon its deftru@ion, 
He inform’d himfelf of her fituation, and found it highly fa- 
vourable to his purpofes. Indigence and dependence he thought 
could not be proof againft liberality and freedom. With thefe 
defigns he availed himfelf of a former, tho’ long difcentinu 
acquaintance with lady Lure, to introduce himfelf again intg 
her company ; and pretended love to the old Lady, in order 
cover his approaches to the young one. He accordingly ga, 
lanted them at Vauxhall, was affiduous in his morning wifits, 
and propofed an excurfion to Richmond, which the old 
readily accepted. Inftead of Richmond they were driven, by the 
major’s private direCtions, to Bufhy-Park, where our man of gas 
lantry fhewed an exquifite tafte in refined expence. An en 
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tertainment was ‘provided upon the grafs in the moit ele- 
gaut manner ; fervants waited at a refpeétful diftance, and 
the green hillocks, about the ftems of the adjoining trees, 
ferved as fo many fideboards : nothing could exceed the plea- 
fure of the repaft, to which the murmurs of the cafcade, and 
the wild notes of birds, ferved as aconcert. The dufk of night 
approached, fuch dufk as the fhort nights fhew at the fummer 
feafon. The French horns were ordered to precede at fome di- 
ftance ; and the company walked to view a new fcene, the faint 
ftars twinkling thro’ the branches, and the fair weftern fky feemed 
to promife fuch another day. The reft of the company went on, 
but Mifs Wilhelmina’s coat happening to be caught by a bramble, 
fhe was obliged to ftop. The major, who pretended to come to 
her afliftance, perceiving her alone, and the company out of 
fight, brutally attempted her virtue by force, which fhe refufed 
to grant him upen lefs compulfive terms.. They had been for 
fome time ftruggling, when lord Sage appeared in view, aman 
advanced in years, who had chofen that retreat for ftudy, and 
the improvement of fcience, of which he was one of the moft 
fhining ornaments, The ravifher retired upon his approach ; 
upon which he placed the lady in his chariot, in order to con- 
ducther fafely to London. As they travelled along, when the 
young lady’s {pirits were compofed, he turned the difcourfe upon 
ordinary topics ; and he found new reafons every moment to be 
charmedwith her. The dignity of her fentiments was adorned 
with fuch humility and gentlenefs in her expreflion ; fo much 
.good fenfe appeared in every thing fhe faid, and fo little con- 
icioufnefs of it, that, with the unexampled fweetnefs of her 
manners, all made together a compofition, more than had before 
been feen inwoman. She found equal pleafure in his converfa- 
tion ; but all her expectations of farther happinefs in his friend- 
- fhip were banifhed, when he informed her that his lady was {till 
living. The cenfequences of the majoi’s attempt were, that 
Wilhelmina was difmiffed from the family of lady Lure, and 
-turhed out into the ftreets, loaded with poverty and reproach. 
It would be tedious to recount the adventures of her retirement 
in the country, to which fhe flew for fhelter. Let it be fuffi- 
cient to fay, that the major was again made acquainted with the 
‘place of- her abode, and offered, in the moft humble and pref- 
-2 fing manner, to repair his former infult by matrimony. The 
~* day ‘was fixed, the morning came, and all was ready for the fo- 
Jemnization ; when the company were alarmed by the report of 
a piftolin the chamber, to which the major had retired, as if to 
_ prepare himfelf tor the ceremony. The piftol was fouhd in his 
. hand, which yet grafped it in the laft convulfion ; and though it 


- was impoffible to guefs a teafon, there could be no doubt but 
that 
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that he was his own executioner. As this incident made much 
noife in the country, Wilhelmina was obliged to return to 
town, and worked at her needle for fubfiftence. In the fame 
houfe with her lived two young ladies, who had fallen from opu- 
lence into diftrefS : they had received frequent fupplies of money 
from an unknown benefaétrefs, and their own induftry contri- 
buted to make their circumftances at leaft tolerable. One 
morning, however, they were vifited by an elderly gentleman, 
who came to inform them that their benefaétrefs was dead ; but 
he added, that as fhe had been too judicious to fele any but 
worthy objeéts for her favour, he was refolved to continue her 
bounty, and that they fhould receive the ufual compliment the 
day following. Wilhelmina, from an adjacent room, hearing 
the voice of a ftranger, knew it to be that of her former bene- 
factor, and flew to throw herfelf at his feet. Lord Sage, whofe 
lady had been lately dead, foon renewed his acquaintance with 
our heroine; and upon his finding, that inftead of an aban- 
doned creature, he had refcued from deftruétion the only child 
of a family of birth and fortune, for fuch Wilhelmina at laft 
appeared to be, his vifits became frequent, they were marricd 
foon after, and his paffion encreafed with his efteem. 


Elegance of ftile, and a narrative ever haftening towards the 
cataftrophe, are beauties fo rarely found among the modern 
ftory-telling tribe, that we have epitomized this little perfor- 
mance, as being fingularly fuccefsful in both. The ftory is fim- 
ple, without wanting incidents; the ftile fententious, withoyt 
being obfcure. The plot alfo has the merit of being fingular. 
In the common run of love-ftories, we find the lovers who were 
paired in the beginning, however they happen to feparate, 
crofs hands, or caft off, in the interim, fure to meet in mare 
at the end ; but in this even youth, love, and beauty, are made 
fubfervient to merit, and the piece concludes with more than 
poetical juftice. However, while the plot, thus morally conduét- 
ed, aims at pleafing the judgment, perhaps it fails of captivating 
our affections ; while it inftruéts it ceafes to intereft: We efteem 
the characters, without being folicitous about their fuccefs ; and 
we find them happy in the conclufion without fympathizing in 
the event. 


All this might have been avoided, had the author made the 
hero fomewhat younger, or given his heroine a little more beau- 
ty; for an intrigue entirely fentimental, muft be intolerably 
frigid to the young and gay, who are always for having flefh 


aud blood come in for a fhare of the ceremony. Novels are 
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chiefly read by thofe whofe affections are ftronger than their 
judginent: to addrefs fuch, therefore, with propriety, the wri- 
ter’s chief aim fhould be to make them folicitous in the cata- 
-f{trophe, even though faultlefs monfters, as the poet expreffes it, 
ladies all beauty, and men all excellence, become the objects of 
-their admiration. Strict morality may feem to veil her rigid ap- 
pearance: the reader is to be allured, as if in fearch of plea- 
fure, and it is the writer’s fault, if he knows not at laft how to 
furprize him into reformation. 


The author of this piece, who is eafily known by his ttile, &c. will per- 


ceive, that we are defirous of encduraging merit, wherever it is found, 
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‘Art. X. Hiffoire naturelle de Senegal, avec la relation abriégée dun 
woyage fait en ce pais, pendant les années 1749, 50s 5%, 52, éf 
53, par M. Adanfon, corre/pondent de? Academie Royal des Scien- 
ces. Ouvrage orne des figures. 4 Paris chex Claude-Fean-Bap- 
tifte Bauche. 


The natural hiftory of Senegal, with a fhort account of a voyage 
made to that country in the years'1749, 50, 513, 52, and 
53, by Mr. Adanfon, correlpondent of the Royal Academy 
of iciences at Paris. A work adorned with figures; printed 
at Paris by Claude John Baptifte Bauche. 


FiIS work is propofed tobe printed in 8 volumes quarto, 
one of which was publifhed in the latter end of the year 
1757, the others are to follow, as foon as the plates can be en- 
graven. The author tells us, in the preface to this volume, 
that his natural inclination was to the ftudy of natural hiftory 
when he was young. Accordingly he attended the botanical 
AeGtures of doctor Fufieu in the royal garden at. Paris for fome 
years: and, by the favour of that gentleman, was allowed to 
make frequent vifits to the king’s cabinet contiguous to that 
garden, where he had great opportunities of improving himfelf 
in all the branches of natural hiftory. - He alfo had free admif- 
fion to the valuable cabinet of Monfieur Reaumur at Paris. 
Having applied himfelf clofely to: thefe ftudies for fome years 
hefore he fet. out on his voyage, he was much hetter qualified for 
‘fuch an undertaking, than moft of thofe gentlemen who travel 
to forcign countries ; efpecially as he was a matter of the pencil, 
whereby he was enabled to make drawings of all the natural cu- 
““riofities he fhould meet with, which he thought were new, or 
that had not been already cxhibited to the public by others. 
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In this firft volume, he begins with giving an account of his 
voyage to Senegal: to which he adds a brief defcription of the 
country, with the temperature of the air, the. nature of the foil, 
a fhort account of its produéts, and alfo of the beafts, birds, fithes; 
&c. and concludes with the arrangement of fhells, and a de- 
fcription of all the rare ones he found there. ‘This volume 
contains 39 plates of fhells, which are curioufly engraven. 


We fhall give a fhort extra& from the author’s account of th® 
country, by which the publick may be informed of the utility 
of the performance. 


He firft gives a defcription of the ifle of Senegal, which ap- 
peared to him as a new world, the climate, inhabitants, ani- 
mals, the foil, and vegetables, being all new to him, as he had 
not been aecuftomed to any of the objects which prefented 
themfelves to his fight. Wherefoever he turned himfelf, he faw 
nothing but fandy plains, burnt by the great heat of the fun, 
the whole ifland being only a bank of fand about 1150 fathoms 
long, and about 200 broad, and almoft level with the water of 
the river Niger, which divides into two branches ; that to the 
eaft being 300 fathoms, and that to the weft 200 fathoms broad, 
and of a confiderable depth. But although the ifland is fo bar- 
ren, yet there are not lefs than 30¢0 black inhabitants, which 
are for the moft part in the fervice of the Europeans. He then 
proceeds to give an account of their houfes and effects, a defcrip- 
tion of the men and women, with their drefs, their manners, 
&c. He next defcribes the ifle of Sor, which is near that of 
Senegal, and is oppofite to it on the eaft fide of the river. ‘Fhis 
is more than a league long, divided by fmall rivulets. The fand 
of this ifland, he fays, is of an inconceivable fertility, forming 
in the middie many litt!e afcents, which are covered with Acacia 
trees. From thefe they procure a white and red gum, which 
was formerly called Gum Arabic, but is now known by the title 
of Gum Senegal. Here he found great plenty of hares and par- 
tridges. The hares, he fays, are fmaller than thofe in France, 
and are of the colour of rabbits; but their flefh is of an exqui- 
fite flavour: the pariridges, however, are not very good; they 
are more like pullets in fize and colour. The ordinary heat of 
the air in this ifland he found to be more than fixty degrees by 
Monfieur Reaumur’s thermometer. ‘The author next vifited the 
ifle of Maringoins, which is about a league diftant from Sor. 
having the ifle of Bifé’che on the right, and the wood ifland to 
the left. All the fides of thefe iflands are covered with man- 
grove trees, which caft their roots down into'the water from their 
branches; thefe faften themfelves into the ground, and thereby 
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form natural arcades or avenues on each fide the rivers, which 
renders the navigation for fmall boats very pleafant and agree- 
able ; for thefe trees grow fifty feet high, and retain their leaves 


all the year. 


The negroes cultivate upon this ifland great quantities of the 
large kind of Millet, called Sorgum, upon which they chiefly 
feed. In their gardens they cultivate a ‘fort of Ketmia, whofe 
pods have an agreeable acid flavour, and is generally called in 
the hot countries Guiney Sorrel; of this there is one with white, 
and another with red pods. Kidney beans of many forts, and 
tobacco, cover the other parts of their gardens. Here the 
author obferved preat numbers of Tamarind trees, Acacias, and 
many other curious plants growing naturally, and among them 
a large prickly fenfitive plant, which the negroes call Guirackiag, 
which is Good-day, becaufe they fay when they approach or 
touch it, the leaves incline, and wifh them a good day. 


After this he went to Podor, which is about 60 leagues from 
Senegal. ‘The foil at Podor is very fat and fertile, fo produces 
abundance of fine trees for ufe, their wood being very hard and 
durabie. Many of the trees produce excellent fruit, and others 
have beantiful veined wood of different colours, very proper for 
making cabinets, &c. Here is great variety of oranges, lemons, ci- 
trons, figs, pomegranates, guavas, pine-apples, papaws, and 
other excellent fruits, and moft of the efculeng plants ofEurope 
arrive to great perfection in their gardens. 


In one of the author’s excurfions from Senegal, he was fur- 
prifed with the extraordinary fize of a tree, which is there called 
Pain-de-Singe, monkey’s bread. This grows ‘alfo naturally in 
Egypt, and is by Alpinustitled Bahobab. This tree does not grow 
toa great height, but the trunk is exceeding large; he meafur- 
ed one of them exactly, and found it to be fixty five Paris feet in 
circumference ; which he thinks is much greater than any other 
tree in the known world, having never met with any account, 
in all the books of travels, of trees equalling this. He alfo 
mentions feveral trees of the fame kind, very near as large, 
which were in the neighbourhood of the other. 


The author then deftribes the ifle of Portuda/, where the foil 
is fandy, but ofan inconceivable fertility ; being almoft covered 
with large trees, many of which are unknown at prefent in 
Europe.’ And here he obferved many of the moft beautiful birds 
hehad ever feen. ‘Alfo bythe fides of the rivers, he faw abun- 
dance of crocodiles. and ferpents of an extraordinary fize. 


In 
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In the frefh water rivers of this country, the Hippopotamus or 
fea-horfe is very common, which is never feen elfewhere. This 
animal is generally figured like an ex, to which, he fays, it has 
great refemblance ; but the legs are much fhorter, and the head 
is exceeding large: the chaps are armed with four teeth, with 
which it tears up the roots of the trees, which ferve for its food: 
In the fame rivers he obferved a different fort of crocodile, 
from any he had before feen, not fo different in fize, but dif- 
tinguifhed by its black colour, and by the length of its jaws. 
This is more carnivorous than the common fort, and is very 
greedy after human flefh. The borders of thefe rivers are cover- 
éd with trees and fhrubs, upon which there is variety of dogf- 
banes and pafiion flowers. Thefe, after they have climbed to 
the tops of the trees, fhoot out their branches which hang down 
to the ground, and are adorned with flowers of different colours : 
fo that a more beautiful profpec& he never beheld, which con- 
tinued more than fifteen leagues ; and were it not for the fearof 
crocodiles and wild beafts, thefe rivers would be the pleafanteft 
in the world. 


The author afterwards failed up the river Gambia, which 
abounds with excellent fifth of many kinds, and abundance of 
oyfter trees. Thefe oyfters are longer, narrower, and not quite 
fo thick as thofe in Europe, but are equally good. Here the 
author was firft acquainted with the terrible deftruction which 
the locufts make in thofe burning climates. A particular rela- 
tion of this plague he gives as follows. 


The third day after he arrived there, about eight o’ clock in 
the morning, there appeared a thick cloud, which darkened 
the air, and obfcured the rays of the fun; which fudden change 
in the air much aiftonifhed him, becaufe at that feafon of the 
year clouds very feldom appear ; but he was foon acquainted 
this was a cloud of locufts, which rofe about twenty or thirty 
fathoms from the earth, and covered a {pace of many leagues, 
where thefe animals fell like a rain, refting for a time to recover 
itrength for their flight. This cloud was driven by a ftrong 
wind which continued all the morning, and, he fuppofed, by 
the dire&tion of the wind, they were precipitated into the fea. 
Thefe vermin carry defolation wherever they appear. After: 
having confumed all the herbs, fruit and leaves of the trees, 
they attack the young fhoots and the bark. The rufhes are of- 
ten covered with their dry skins. .Mr. Adanfon has taken many 
of thefe locufts, which he preferves in his collection, They are 
entirely brown, as long and thick as a man’s finger ; their chaps 
are armed with ftrong teeth like a faw: their wings are much 
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longer than thofe of any other fort he had before feen. He 
fays, he was not eafily perfuaded, that an infeét fo hideous as 
the locuft, fhould ferve for the nourifhment of men ; but he 
found j it to be a fatt, that many nations of this country eat 
them. 


He fays, one thing aftonifhed him greatly, which was, with 
what prodigious quicknefs the fap of the trees repaired the lofs 
of their leaves and fruit ; for in four days after the terrible de- 
ftruction made by the locutts, he faw the trunks covered with 
young leaves, and the trees appeared as if they had fuffered little ; 
but the herbs required a longer time to recover the damage they 
had fuftained. 





Art. XI. Commentarii de rebus in frientia sateral et medicina geftis. 


‘HIS isa fhort review of the philofophical tranfactions and 
medical obfervations made in different parts of the conti- 
nent, and indeed in this our own ifland: for we find, among 
other articles, fome account of Britith produétions, Here is an 
account of a practical treatife in furgery by M. Begieu, furgeon- 
major to the company of the Gendarmes of the French king’s 
guards, in which we find this author differing in opinion from 
Mr. Sharp, with refpeé to his method of praétice in the fpecies 
of the dry gangrene, defcribed in his remarks on the prefent ftate 
of furgery. In mentioning the particular, A@a academia elecio- 
ralis moguntina Seitntiarum utilium, que Erfordia eft, our compilers 
take notice of a piece publifhed-againft the learned Dr. Warbur- 
ton, under the following title, (p. 457) Fr. Chr. Octrehi com- 
mentatio de Platone et Cicerone praclaris animorum immortalitatis vin- 
dicibus adverfus Warburtonium Anglum. This title is fo equivocal, 
that one’ would’ jmagine the Gerinin philofopher had fet up 
acon and Cicero as advocates for the immortality of the foul, 
ft the doftrine of Dr. Warburton. From the 4@a Helveri- 
a printed at Bafil, are extracted charaéters and encomiums of 
Dr. Donald Monro’s effay on the dropfy, the late Mr. John 
Douglafs’s tréatife on the Hydrocele, and Dr. Martin’s commen- 
taries on the tables of Euftachius, publithed by A. Milia 


This colle€tion, in general, is as jejune as our own philofo- 
phical tranfactions : not but that it eontains 2 few articles which 
are really curious. The following melancholy ftory ought to 
be promulgated for the good of mankind. — 

¢ Differtatia 
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Differtatio de vera forma, natura et efficacia Cicutae aqua- 
¢ ticae cesneri, plantae hic locorum abundantius crefcentis, 
« et manducatae funeftos edentis effe€tus. In ufum publicum, 
¢ in primis eorum, qui in planitie agri Hagani vivunt, additis 
¢ contra eandem remediis, defcripfit, delineavit atque edidit 
‘ mM.W. SCHWENCKE, Med. Doét. et Profeffor Botanices. 


‘ Et cicuta aquatica GESNERI cognita fatis, et in primis a viro 
magniomnino neminis, WEPFERO accurate defcripta eft, mul- 
tum tamen laudis ac gratiae debent Cl. scuwancke et eruditi 
et cives ejus litteris minus tin&ti, querum falyti potiffimum 
voluit profpicere, quod et plantae adeo nociyae et, quamvis 
abundantius provenientis, parum tamen adhuc inter Bel 
cognitae, pleniorem jpfis fecit notitiam, et quae de eadem 
jam adnotarunt alji et prae ceateris Cl. werreRvs, vel confir- 
mavit, vel corzexit et accuratius expofuit, vel denique ipfe 
etiam fua addidit. Primam autem confcribendae hujus -difz 
fertationis occafionem Cl. Auétori dedit triftis cafus trium 
puerorum, cicutae radicis efu exftinftorum, cujus plenior re- 
cenfio ipfi opufculo praefixa legitur in epiftola Cl. sox, medici 
Delphenfis, ad Cl. Au&torem data; ex hac jam lubet portiora 
momenta huc transferre. 


« Anng nimirum hujus feculi quinquagefimo fexto, ipfis ca- 
lendis martiis, in pago Sefienboven prope Delflandiam, tres 
pueri et unica puella, domi reliéti foli a parentibus, manduca- 
ta radice cicutae, quam forte invenerant haud procula domo 
in terra, mox djriflima experti fuere fymptamata, et pueri 
omnes brevi exftin&ti, puella autem, vel quod parum radicis 
comederit, vel eam ftatim vomitu rejecerit, fola fanitati reiti- 
tutaeft. Erat autem natu major quatuordecim, fecundus fex, 
tertius quatuor, puella duorum annorum. Hos mater, do- 
mum redux hora decjma matutina, invenit humi proftratos, 
vomituque vehementer agitatos et convulfionibus, oculis extra 
orbitam fere extortis, fpumaque ante os, et minimam natu 
ex lingua morfu vulnerata inquinatam fanguine. Mox mori- 
tur. major natu, et aliquot horis poft e meridie fecundus, reli- 
quis duobus, quos chirurgus e vicino pago vocatus, et verfus vef- 
peram demum accedens, invenit vomentes adhuc et convulfos, 
cum fryftis radicis ad terram rejectis, quamvis eam non cog- 
nofcit, ipecacuanham tamen dat et paullo poft clyfma, ex 
laéte, faccharo et fale paratum ; id, quod valde taxat Cl. nox, 
quoniam vomitoria jufto vehementius aguat, clyfteres vero non 
fatis penetrant, fuadetque potius lac atque oleum. Uterque 
inter ea infans ad fe rediit, et puella fenfim convaluit, puer 
autem exhauftus viribus, altero mane, diem {uum obiit. 


‘ Tandem 
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verum faceret, et in caufflam tam fubitae mortis inquireret> 
diffecuit primo cadaver pueri natu majoris, invenitque, ventre 
et thorace aperto, vifcera omnia fana, praeter oefophagum et 
ventriculum. Uterque valde intumefactus, ille in locis qui- 
bufdam exficcatus, hic vero fundo fuo furfum et ad latus finif- 
trum preffus fuit, ut profundior in dextro latere pylori effet 
fitus. E corpore deinde utroque extracto et aperto ftatim 
cauffa tanti mali apparuit: praeter aerem enim, qui diften- 
tionis cauffa erat, mucus ex flavo viridefcens et fruftra radicis 
cicutae fimilis, adhuc in ventriculo haerentia, hujufque tuni- 
ca villofa erofa, inflammata hinc inde ac excoriata vifa funt. 
Ut autem magis patefcat haecce caufa, fecundi pueri cadaver 
fibi quoque nofter expetiit, illudque in domum ipfius appor- 
tatum, ac diffectum ibidem, attentiori oculo et animo per- 
luftravit. Obfervavit nimirum minorem intumeicentiam 
corporis, ac in priore, intus vero omentum contraétum et 
corrugatum, hepar induratum forte ex alio morbo, ventricu- 
lum turgidum, inteftina magis contraéta et vacua, venamqae 
cavam et iliacas inanes: in ventriculo mucum viridefcentem, 
nullum autem radicis fruftum, quam ante evomuerat, et 
tunicam villofam plus minus confumtam aeftu. In thorace 
omnia fana: in capite vero durae matris cum cranio actior 
concretio, finus longitudinalis vacuus, vafa piae matris cruore 
turgida, et cum cerebro firmius cohaerentia, guttae cruoris 
in ipfa medulla, ferum rebellum in ventriculis, plexus cho- 
roideus reliquaque medullae oblongatae et fpinalis vafa fan- 
guine turgentia, caufam mortis abunde demonftrarunt. Ex 
quibus colligit Cl. sox, cicutae vim venenatam primum irritare 
nervos ventriculi, inde irregulares in cerebro et reliquis totius 
corporis, adeoque etiam cordis, nervis ciere motus, hic ma- 
jorem fanguinis ad caput dirigi impetum, unde compreffio- 
nem cerebri, convulfiones, epilepfiam, et ipfam mortem.’ 


In page 634, we find the defcription of a Polyphagus, or gor- 


mandizer of trafh, who might have made his fortune in Eng- 
Jand, and totally eclipfed the famous Powel the Fire- eater. 


* 
‘ 
‘ 


De Polyphago et Allotriophago Wittebergenfi differtatio prae- 
« fide D. crornce RUDOLPH BOEHMERO, Refp. C. G. Frenzel. 


* Witt..1757. 4.pl.s. 

* In duo capita hance traétationem divifit Cl. Auctor, inque 
primo hujus Phagi vitae et fectionis hiftoriam exhibuit, in fe- 
cundo atitem alia, ab auctoribus tradita exempla commemo- 
ravit, faétorumque rationem, quantum fieri potuit, tradidit. 


Primaria ex priore capite nunc annotabimus, in primis cum 
‘ factorum 
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faétorum hiftoria veriffima fit, atque coram’ Senatu Witte- 
bergenfi per feptem teftes confirmata. 


* Non coaétus, fed mercede commotus polyphagiam exercuit, 
et nunc vervecem integrum, nunc porcellum adfumfit, o&o 
fexagenas (Schock) fruétuum pruni cum contentis nucibus, 
alioque tempore quatuor femimodios (Metzen) integra cerafa 
devoravit. Adfumfit etiam aliena, et a quibus abhorrere 
alias folent homines. Ita varia ex argilla, a figulo parata et 
fornaces magnam pattem maxillis abripuit, ventriculoque 
tradidit. Vitra et filices dentibus diffregit, comminuit et 
deglutivit, deffraétis etiam lapidibus dentium veitigia impref- 
fit. Inftrumentum muficum, quo utricularii utuntur, 
(Dudelfack) integrum, animalia viva, aves, mures, magnam 
erucarum copiam, et quod omnem fere fidem fuperare videtur, 
atramentarum ex ferri laminis, ftanno obduétis confeétum, 
una cum calamis, fcalpello, attramento atque arena devora- 
vit. Haec omnia magna cum voluptate peregit fobrius, faepe 
ebrius, et ut plurimum vini fpiritum fuperbibit. Robuitiffi- 
mum praeter ea habuit corpus; namque in ferraria officina 
ex rota, magnis capitatis clavis ferrata, hofce dentibus ex- 
traxit, et mediante laqueo maximam incudem e fede fua re- 
movit; quatuor robuitos homines ex vicino pago in urbem 
tranfportavit; artificemque clauftrarium, fuum facciperium 
ferentem, per duo milliaria geffit fcapulis fuis impofitum, 
Haec et alia plura ad aetatis fuae annum fexagefimum peregit, 
a quo tempore fobrie et ordinate vixit, ac emaciato corpore 
aetatis anno feptuagefimo nono mortuus. 


‘ In ejus cadavere multa obfervavit Cl. Au&tor. En prima- 
ria! In utraque maxilla nullum adparuit dentium veftigium ; 
omentum vere parvum, corrugatum, omnique oleo deftitu- 
tum ; hepar margine anteriori finiftrorfum lienem attingens, 
omnemque ventriculum tegens ; ventriculum fpraeternaturali- 
ter conftitutum, a cardia fcilicet ad pylorum ufque eadem erat 
diameter et craflities, et haec quidem infignis, capacitas au- 
tem cum coli inteftini magnitudine conveniebat, in interna 
vero fuperficie ubique elevatas oftendebat partes, jugis valvu- 
lofis inteitinorum fimiles, aft non circulares, fed adlongitudi- 
nem directas, in curvatura magna in primis copiofas. Hinc 
inde inteftinorum aderat anguftia, et colon in primis in dex- 
tro hypochondrio peritonaeo firmifiime accretum anguftum- 
que, “in zona ampliatum, et in finiftro latere infigniter 
contraétum, dein rurfus ampliatum, denuoque ad minimam 
fere diametrum contraétum apparebat. Contra@um ita colon 
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fupra pfoas mufculum et lumbarem defcendebat, et reéta via 
cavitatem pelvis intrabat, ita ut ejus gyri, qui extenfi fere 
trrum fpithamarum longitudinem aequabant, in eadem con- 
tinerentur. Rectum inteftinum non facro offi incumbebat, 
fed hoc nudum folo peritonaco tectum erat et finiftro ejus 
margini meforeétum agglutinatum. In inteftinis et ventriculo 
lumbrici haerebant. Vefica urinaria cum reéto non cohaere- 
bat, anaturali figura recedebat, eamque triangularein often- 
debat ; eadem diffecta carnofam fubftantiam, digitum mino- 
rem fere craflam, internam yero tunicam corrugatam, jugis 
valvulofis trabjbufque ornatam, monftrabant. Prope ejus 
collum in pofteriori latere amplum confpiciebatur triangulare 
cavum, margine callofo cinétum, ichorofa fanie repletum, 
variifque eminentiis et finubus praeditum, qui ad illum locum 
tendebant, ubi veficulae feminales fe invicem attingunt. In 
proftata, maxima ex parte ulcerofa et exefa, aliud ichore re- 
pletum callofumque erat cavum, finubus cjus ad caput galli- 
naginis, in vas deferens.et veficulas feminales directis. Veficu- 
lae ipfae denfae erant et fcirrofae. Ex teiticulis materia puri 
fimilis effucbat, membranis, vaginali et albuginea concretis 
et quafi cartilagineis. Glandulae abdominales magnae et in- 
duratae; pleura undique cum iteriio et pulmonibus firmiffi- 
me cohaerens, confpiciebatur, practer ea pulmones inter fe, 
cum pericardio et diaphragmate aréte cohaerebant. Dia aphrag- 
ma, ubi inferioribus cottis accrefcit, cartilaginofum, et carti- 
Jagines laryngis immobiles offaeque inveniebantur. Pofterior 
cordis ventriculus i in media parte per carneas fibras cum peri- 
cardio coalitus adparebat; in cavis cordis haerebant polypi, 
quorum unus et aortam defcendentem oc cupabat ; aorta, fub- 
clavia, {plenica, iliacae internae arteriac offeam ftruéturam ha- 
bebant. Struma etiam laborabat et thyroidea quidem glandula 
in dextro latere infigniter tumefacta, manu non comprehenden- 
da, in finiftro vero latere duae erant diftinétae, durae, lapidofac 
glandulae, magnitudinem nucis perticae mali referentes. 
Priori dextra diffe€ta involucrum craflum, ex multis laminis 
confeé&tum cellulisque pertufum, inque eodem fubftantiam 
aliam albicantem, tendinofam homogeneam, ahamque gelati- 
nofam,. cohaerentem quidem, aft in plura quafi corpora di- 
ftinftam. Minores finiftrorfum fitae glandulae durae vel cal- 
cariam vel lapidofam materiam continebant. Os hyoideut 
cum proceffu ftyloideo in dextro latere erat plenarie concre- 
tum, in finiftro autem offi hyoideo quidem officulum adhae- 
rebat, aft tenuis et fua longitudine proceffum offis temporum 
non attingens. In lumboruth vertebris. plures exoftofes an- 
chylofesque, et fterni cartilagines non modo offea crufta tec- 
‘tae 
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‘tae, fed et in harum fubftantia offificationis veftigia invenie- 
‘ bantur. Haec funt praecipya, ex capite primo annotanda.’ 


The follewing is a very curious cafe of a young woman, cured 


of an epilepfy by a fright. 


‘ Virgo, viginti circiter annos nata, ob:triftitiam febri affec- 
ta fuerat, cui cephalalgia et torpor lethargicus junctus erat. 
Ex quo quidem morbo cum perfeéte jam convaluiffe videretur, 
fubito infultibus epilepticis infeftabatur, qui_paflionibus hyt- 
tericis fimiles erant, deficientibus tamen iis accidentibus, quae 
paffiones iftas praenunciare folent. Convulfiones femper ex- 
cipicbat torpor, et cephalalgia cum delirio. Neque fanguinis 
ex arteria temporali miflio, neque remedia varia antepilepti- 
ca, neque antihyfterica hec malum fic pellere poterant, quin 
idem poft brevia intervalla recurreret. Tandem, re prorfus 
defperata, aliquis confilium caput tentandi, num malum a 
triftia ortum per terrorem vinci poffit, et cum aegra fenfus 
fub finem alicujus paroxyfmi recuperaflet, ad letum aegre clam 
difplodit bombardam. | Quod aufum, etiamfi male cefliffe in- 
itio videbatur, aegra ob terrorem in paroxyfmum relapfa, qui 
omnibus praecidentibus longe erat vehementior, tamen poit 
tres horas adeo falutarem in animo et corpore aegrae mutatio- 
nem effecit, ut fibimet ipfa, fenfu interno perfuafa, fanitatem 
ptaedicaret. Neque vana fuit haec praediétio, fed vere cefla- 
runt fingula finiftra fymptomata, et virgo perfecte convaluit,” 


We fhall conclude with an experiment which proves, that 


gems owe their various colours to mineral vapours. 


‘ Chemica claffis unicam obfervationem fuppeditat. Cl. nzr- 
Lor fub titulo minerae Cobalti acceperat mineram, in qua 
plurimae erant cryftalli, valde pellucidae, et nullo colore 
tin@tae. Cupidus videndi, num vapores fulphurei et -arféni- 


‘cales cryftallis iftis colorem inducere poflint, : integram illam 


mafiam teftudini docimafticae inclufit, eamque per duas ho- 
ris in igni modico tenuit, a quo teftudo tantum obfcure rube- 
bat. Cum omnia refrixifilent,. exemit mafflam ex: teftudine, 
et vidit cryftallos fine ulla laefione tranfmutatas in fapphiros, 
topafios, rubinos, f{maragdos, \ amethyitos,; aliorumque co- 
lorem gemmas. Unde nunc per experimentum conftat, quod 
hactenus fere tantum per ratiocinia coniftitit, gemmas colores 
fuos vaporibus mineralibus debere.’. 


We do not find any other very remakable articles in this col- 


leétion. 
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Art. tz. The Campaign: A true flory. In two volumes. t2me. 
6s. Harrifon. 


HERE is fomething in this performance, which, in our 

Opinion, ought to exempt it from oblivion. The ftile is 
not inelegant; the ftory not unaffecting; the characters are 
drawn pretty exactly from life; and the whole is interfperfed 
with fhrewd and pertinent remarks upon human nature : but, 
on the other hand, we cannot praife the author for his inven- 
tion. The incidents are fuch as occur in the ordinary fcenes of 
life, that contain nothing very interefting or agreeable. The 
characters, though generally drawn with propriety, are either 
faintly drawn or weakly chofen. ‘The fubjeét of the portrait is, 
in itfelf, flat, and the painter has not been able to throw any 
thing ftriking, either into the attitude or colouring. In the 
preface, which we take to be the beft part of the book, he pays 
homage to the memory of the late Mr. Fielding, as the father 
of novel-writing in England: a complement, which, in all pro- 
bability, our author would not have paid to him had he been 
alive ; for we have obferved, that your minor writers feldom or 
never make honourable mention of living authors, in any de- 
gree of eftimation, even though they freely pillage their works, 
unlefs when they hope to derive fome immediate advantage 
from their complaifance. Although there are not many writers 
of thefe days, who, to ufe the phrafe of Horace, unétum ponere 
poffint ; yet forme there are, whofe countenance and prote¢tion 
are worth foliciting, and whofe refentment it may not be con- 


yenient to incur. 


The author of the Campaign feems to propofe Mr. Fielding 
as his model : he affeéts to imitate him in his digrefhons; in 
his dry {pecies of moralizing ironically ; and in his quaint obfer- 
vations upon the familiar incidents of life: but, in our opinion, 
thefe digreffions, and thefe remarks, are almoft wholly unin- 
formed by that which may be confidered as the foul of Field. 
ing’s writings ; we mean, that fund of native humour, which 
alone would keep up the reader’s attention, through a long 
ftring of remarks, that frequently leave the ation of the piece 
to languifh. This is real genius, the gift of heaven, the aur¢g 
divina that pervades and enlivens his works, the precious ingre- 
dient which, like the embalming gums .of the antient Egyp- 
tians, diffufe an aromatic odour, and preferve them incorrupti- 
ble, for the entertainment of pofterity. . 

With 
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With refpe& to the plan of this work, it is a plain artlefs 
ftory, without intrigue, intricacy, reverfe of fortune, or enter- 
taining recognition. A young gentleman elopes from college 
with his companion, repairs to Germany, inlifts as a volun- 
teer in the Britifh forces, ferves a campaign, returns to his 
father, ftudies the law, becomes enamoured of a young lady, 
whofe heart is difputed by one of his beft friends; his paffion 
is attended with a fucceffion of difficulties, over which he tri- 
umphs at laft, and is happy in the poffeffion of -his amiable 


miftrefs. ; 


The piece is not devoid of merit : if it be the coup d’ofai of 
a young author, we would encourage him to proceed: if it be 
the effort of a veteran, we advife himto releafe his pen from 


all future labour. 


Art. 13. The Brothers. In two volumes, 12mo. By theauthor of the 
Stage-Coach, and Lucy Wellers. Price 6s. Dodfley. 


As the Campaign is attempted in the manner of Fielding, fo 
the Brothers may be termed an humble imitation of the author 
of Clarifa, and Sir Charles Grandifon. Sequiturque patrem, hand 
paffibus equis. Here is a great deal of {mall talk,.fuch as, per- 
haps, may be really heard in fafhionable company; abundance 
of fermonizing on morality, religion, and goodnefs of heart ; 2 
fucceffion of trials, diftreffes, difappointments, plots, and mar- 
riages, and all the machinery of a modern novel. The lan- 


' guage is free and copious, and fome of the incidents are inte- 


‘refting: but in the midft of all its furniture, she one thing.needful 
?s wanting. We fhall fay no more of a produ€ion which comes 
from a female author, whom we congratulate on her ample fub- 
fcription, wifhing that fhe may proceed with her pen, and prof- 
per, and every year lay the public under the like contribution. 


Art. 14. The Vifitations of the Almighty. A poem. Infcribed 
her Grace the Dutchefs of Queentberry and Dover. Part I. 410. 
Price 1s. 64. Woodfall. 


This (it feems) is only one-fourth part of a work, which the 
author has compofed for the entertainment ahd emolument of 
the public. This divifion of his fuibje€, -he tells us.in his pre- 
face, will prevent his perplexing the reader’s mind with a ‘con- 
fufion of ideas, and afford him opportunities for furnifhing oc- 
cafional reliefs from deferiptions, that might otherwife have been 
found too affecting. This, no doubt, is a very wife’precaution, 


and an inftance of great tendernefs to the reader, confidering 
that 
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that his mufe has to do with famine, peftilence, infurreBion, war, 
land Hurricanes, fea flerms, inundations, fiery eruptions from volca- 
nos, earthquakes, and conflagrations: we could, however, have 

inted out a method that would have enabled him more effec- 
tually to thew his tendernefs for the reader; but now it is too 
Jate to praétife that expedient : as the cafe ftands, we are afraid 
she may exclaim, ‘‘ From fuch a fubje&, and fuch a mufe, /idcra 
jos Domine? But the work is of fuch a nature as to {peak for 
itfelf in avery fhort f{pecimen, which fhall be part of the inyo- 


cation. 


¢ Thou who conduéteft unreluétant thought 

¢ To mufe and moralize in lonely haunts, 

* Pine with defpair, fequefter’d grief attend; 

« Attune, melifluent, melancholy’s notes 

« Till, as with magic pow’rs, they feize all fenfe, 
¢ Dumb burfting mirth, and deaden rifing joy! 

* Or on profperity’s {mooth, flipp’ry brow, 

* Who ftop’ft gay pleafure as fhe blithfome bounds 
« In giddy gambol ; checking heedlefs mirth 

« To wife precaution : with protruding ftretch, 

« Her mental finger pointing far adown 

© The deep’ning, defolated vale beneath ; 

« Where anguif>, agony, misfortune, roam, 

‘. Swelling the gales with fighs, the brooks with tears § 
¢ Drear haunt of forrows... Where, with afpect wan, 
¢ On fome old fractur’d monument reclin’d, 

* Array’d in wifdom’s garb, experience ftands, 

« And leétures boift’rous paffions to a calm; 

« Re-tranquilizing minds with reafon’s touch 

¢ Of imag’d woes, impending ever o’er 

‘ The human race : whofe {wift, unwarning bulge 
¢ Nor vigour, virtue, wifdom, can elude, 

¢ If, heaw’n-impell’d, the de@/nes furcharge 

¢ With dark’ning hues the varying webs of life.’ 


By this time, we believe, the reader is fatished, that the three 
fubfequent parts will be altogether uaneceflary. 


Art. 15. Life after Death; or, the hiffory of apparitions, 
ghofts, fpirits, or Jpedtres. Confiiing of variety of true ftorits, 
attefied by people of undoubted veracity. So. Pr. 15. 


This is a very paultry colle&ion of idle ftories, invented to 
- frighten fools and children. -It has not even the merit of being 
new; for every particular here recited has been printed over 
and over: it is therefore a palpable impofition, the more inex- 

cufable, 
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cufable, as it tends to imprefs the ignorant, the weak-minded, 
and the melancholy, with fuch dreadful ideas as may fender 
them for ever miferable. We think the author who fits in his 
garret, and conjures ‘up phantoms'to terrify his fellow-creatures, 
deferves the fame punifhment which is infli€ted on the criminal 
who tops us in the high-way, aiid puts us in fear of our lives. 
When the mind is once infé€ted with thefe falf terfors, reafon 
has no manner of effect, and perhaps the beft remedy is ridi- 
cule. We remember to have been prefént, when a whole com- 
pany of very honeft citizens were greatly alarmed, at the declara- 
tion of areverend flamen, wlio with great folémnity dfafpedt, decla- 
red that a certain perfoh had appeared fince his death: A gentleman 
perceiving that lis friends began to look grave, replied, with great 
tranquility, “ It is but reafonabile he fhould be permitted to ap- 
‘«* pear after His death; for, to my cértain knowlege he durft 
«* not appeat beforeit.? This dry farcafm had the defired ef. 
fe&t, atid the parfon was laughed out of his apparitioti. 


Art.16. Memoirs of Field Marfbal Keith : containing the moft re- 


markable occurrences of the wars voberein be was engaged. . §vo. 
Price 15. 6d. Burnet. 


‘The reader muft tiot umdagine, that thefe memoirs were oti- 
ginally intended for Fi¢ld-Marfhal Keith, any niore than they 


’ were defigned for the great Mogul. If Count Daun had fallen 
- in the battle which put a period to the ‘life of general Keith, 


the fame book, matatis mutandis, would Have ferved for his hif- 
tory. If the truth was known, we fliould probably find, that 
this piece is an ill-contrived romance, infpired by the fumes of 
gin and tobacco. 


Art. 17. Virtue; an Ethic Epiftle: Price 6d: Griffiths, 
A cold imitation of Pope’s manner and verfification. 


Att. 18. The Rout. A Farce of two ABs, as it is performed at thé 
Theatre-Royalin Drury-Latie. S8vo. Price 1s. Cooper. 


We are furprifed that the author has’ omitted in his title. 
page, the epithet which he affumed in his advertifement, dy a 
perfou of honour. 'Thisis an inftance of modefty; fo rare in that 
quarter, as to deferve fome degree of praife. We expeéted to 


fee, in the preface, a deduétion of his.claim to the title. he had 


taken up ; and this, we were told, would have beenextremely curi- 
ous. Inftead of that, we are put off witha very. fhort advertifement, 
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in one of the Infpectors ; that it was intended to ferve the moft 
ufeful of charities; that much attention had not been be- 
ftowed upon finifhing it; that it will appear better when Mrs. 
Clive acts her part ; that no perfonal attack was intended ; that 

it muft not be underftood to be the gentleman’s through whofe 
hands it paffed, for the author thinks it is not worthy of him ; 
and that there is fomething fingular to be faid about it further ; 
but not now. We believe the author is the only perfon upon 
' earth, who ever dreamed of raifing a dramatic piece, or indeed 
any other, on any thought in the Infpectors. We are of opinion 
that charity begins at home: we are fully perfuaded of the au- 
thor’s veracity, in owning that much attention had not been be- 
ftowed upon it; and this is one of the few things we would 
venture to believe on fuch authority : that it would appear to 
more advantage, fhould Mrs. Clive a& a part in it, we do not at 
all doubt ; but we have a better opinion of that excellent co- 
median’s underftanding, than to fuppofe her capable of aéting 
any part in fuch a performance. We are fatisfied that no per- 
~ fonal attack was intended, as we cannot perceive in any part of 
- it, the leaft refemblance to any character in nature. We can- 
not, however, implicitly fubfcribe to the declaration, that it is 
not the work of the gentleman through whofe hands it paffed, 
or that it is unworthy of him. In vain that author ftrives to 
conceal himfelf under the various names and additions of, Mo- 
ther Bradley, alias Berkeley, alias Manning, alias Crine, alias Doag- 
Jas, alias Uvedale, alias a perfon of honour ; there is fomething 
flimfy and fantaftic im all his performances, that never fails to 
difcover the real individual perfon of Fack-a-Dandy.. With ref- 
‘pect to the fingularity to be mentioned farther of this piece, we 
think the beft thing both he and we cana do, is to fay not ano- 


ther fyllable on the fubje&. 





Art. 19. A Letter to the Hon. Author of the New Farce, called the 
Rout. To which is fubjoined, an epifile to Mr. G——k, upor 
that, and other theatrical Subjets. With an appendix ; containing 
fame remarks upon the new-revived play of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Seo. Priceis. Thruth. 


Here are fome pains taken to ridicule an author, who, in our 
epinion, is beneath all ridicule ; nay, we will almoft venture to 
affirm, that his vanity is of fuch an abfurd and extravagant 
turn, as to make him happy in being the objeét of ridicule; 
for we verily believe there is not a man upon the face of 
the earth, that ever ufed fuch endeavours to acquire the good 


.opinion of the public, as this author has exerted to render him- 
felf 
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felf ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of his fellow-crea- 
tures. 


The latter part of the pamphlet is an attack upon Mr. Gar- 
rick, relating to his conduét as a theatrical manager; the merits 
of which we do not underftand. 


Art. 20. A Letter from the congregational church at Saffron-Wal- 
den, to their late paftor, with his anfwer to the fame, &c, By 
Robert Dent. 80. Price 6d. Wilkie. 


Mr. Dent, who it feems is a diffenting teacher, thinks it very 
hard that he fhould he deprived of his living, on account of 
fome natural infirmities, from which, perhaps, in another 
place he might have acquired the charaéer of a boon com- 
panion. The church of Chrift at Walden, ina letter to the reve- 
rend Mr. Dent, expoftulate with him in thefe terms : ‘ Is the 
* dreadful impurity of drunkennefs becoming the profeffion of 
* the gofpel ? Is it not quite repugnant to that facred character ? 
‘ Isit not abominable in the fight of God, and abhorred by 
* every pious foul? and can you, fir, clear yourfelf from the 
* hortid imputation of this dreadful crime ? Were not Walden 
* and Stortford, various times witneffes of the fhameful trath ? 
« In aword, the pious deacons of this congregation complained, 
« that God’s children were crying for bread and could not be 
‘ fed,’ while their paftor was calling for drink. Mr. Dent feems 
to plead guilty to part of the charge, particularly once at Mr. 
Rankin’s, and owns that he has been divers times merry in com- 
pany; but he denies being a fot, and obferves, that he has nei- 
ther tottering head, burley face, rubicund nofe, quivering lips, 
trembling hands, or watery legs, though perhaps he is apt to 
thirft after the word. On the whole, if charity did not teach 
us to believe Mr. Dent’s folemn affeverations, we fheuld think, 
that when this performance was (cre: he could nat be 


. very fober. 


Art. 21. An Apology for W. P. eg; In which the condu& of L— 
G— B——h és vindicated from all the cavils thrown out againft 
him. 8vo. Price 1s. _ Pridden. 


Alas! nothing could be more fuperfluous than an apology for 
the condué& of a minifter, which all the world approves: but 
the real defign of this piece is to juftify the behaviour of L— 
G— B—h, in the laft expedition to the coaft of France. How 
far the author has fucceeded in his attempt, we will not take 
upon us todeclare. We believe L— G— B—h is a gallant of- 

G 2 ficer, 
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ficer, and a loyal fubjec&;.and that he acted up to the beft of 
his knowledge. There are fome circumftances in this piece, 
which, we think, deferve particular notice. In fpeaking of the 
defcent, by Gen. S , hear Port L’Orient, in the year 1746, 
the author fays, this attempt threw more difhonour on the Bri- 
tifh arms, than all the others put together; that the commander, 
on hearing the gexerale beat, did, to the difgrace of the Britifh 
arms, and of the nation where he firft drew breath, retreat with 
the utmott precipitation ; fo that when the deputies came forth 
with the keys of the town, they fcarce could believe their own 
eyes, on finding an empty camp, and no perfon to receive them. 
This information, it feems, our author derives from a book, in- 
tituled, Hift. War, 1741; we fuppofe the production publithed 
in French, with the name of M. de Voltaire. Whoever was the 
author of this intelligence, we will venture to charge him either 
with fhameful ignorance, or malicious falfehood. We fpeak 
from undoubted authority, when we affirm that the whole pa- 
ragraph is literally untrue. Whatever other defects might be 
chargeable on the gentleman who commanded in that -expedi- 
tion, he never difcovered the leaft:mark of fear or perturbation. 
He was one of the firft men who landed on the beach ; he 
marched up the country a confiderable way through dangerous 
defiles befet by the enemy ; he broke ground before Port L’Ori- 
ent, on the affurance of his engineers, that they would lay the 
piace in afhes in four and twenty hours ; he gave audience to de- 
puties from the town, who effered to admit him on conditions 
which no officer in his fenfes would accept : finding that his en- 
gineers were not able to perform their promife; that they frank- 
ly owned they could do no fervice ; that the garrifon was ftrongly 
reinforced ; that feveral new batteries were raifed againft him ; 
that troops were afflembling from all quarters to intercept 
his retreat; and having received repeated mefiages from 
Admiral Leftock, importing, that the feafon was too far ad- 
vanced, to lie with his great fhips on fuch a dangerous coatt.; 
he called a council of war, at which it was unanimoufly re- 
folved to defiit fram the undertaking, and reimbark. He ac- 
cordingly retreated with the utmoft deliberation to the fea- 
fide, where he faw his troops reimbarked without the lofs of 
one man ; and he himfelf was one of the laft who put his foot 
in the boat.——Where then lies the difgrace? not with the Bri- 
tith general, who did eyen more than could be expected ; but 
with the enemy, who, though affembled on the beach, to the 
number of feveral thoufands, could not hinder the landing of 
a handful of troops; who durft not, though fuperior in number, 
attack them i in the open field; nor venture to refent the greateft 
infult 
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infult they had received during the whole war; an infult which 
they deeply felt, and ftill remember with fhame and confufion. 


The anfwers which our author has been pleafed to make to 
the gueries ftated in the Critical Review, are, we apprehend, 
yague and unfatisfa€tory ; but we have no inclination to engage 
in a difpute on the fubjeé&t. ‘The queftion which he puts in his 
turn is fo juft and pertinent, that we will infert it in his owa 


words, 


« Why were not all the boats belonging to the fleet drawn up 
along the fhore, and ready to receive the troops as they ar- 
rived ; for there were in the fleet about 102 fail, including 
men of war, tranfports, frigates, bomb-ketches, &c. fo ad- 
mitting that each of thefe veffels, at a medium, had two 
boats, and each boat could contain thirty men, in this cafe 
fix thoufand one hundred and twenty men could have been 
carried on board the fleet at one time, and in fifteen minutes 
more, twenty boats from the neareft fhips could have carried 
off the remainder, before the enemy appeared, much lefs any 
cannon had been planted to prevent the reiumbarkation. 


a~a A HR we A KR HR HH AB 


* One would have imagined that the greateit part of the fleet 
¢ would have been brought as nigh the fhore as poffible, which 
¢ was fo far from being the cafe, that many of the tranfports 
¢ were almoit three miles behind the frigates, which lined the 
« fhore, and did fo much execution among the troops of: the 
‘ enemy, by putting their horfe in confufion, and killing fo 
¢ great a number of their infantry.’——We fhould be glad to fee 
this circumftance explained. 


Art. 22. 4 Letter froma Member of Parliament in town, to a noble 
Lord in the country, in regard to the laft expedition on the coaf? of 
France. 80. Price 1s. Griffiths. 


This is another apology for L— G—I B——gh, and we with 
it may anfwer the purpofe for which it was written. We are of 
the author’s opinion, in thinking that a fingle mifcarriage, and 
that unavoidable, ought not to efface the former fervices and fuc- 
cefs of any officer in the fervice of the publick. We with we 
could join with him in believing the difafter was unavoidable, or 
that a general is excufable on any confideration whatever, in {a- 
crificing his .own judgment to-the rafhnefs and inexperience of 
an inferior officer, efpecially when the lives of his fellow-fub- 
jeéts are at ftake. Here too, aswell as in the foregoing pam- 
phlet, we find the blame transferred to thofe who commanded 
the fleet, as having failed in fending a fufficient number of boats 

to 
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to take in land-forces as they arrived on the beach. Let thofe 
commanders anfwer for themfelves. ‘We fhall only obferve, that 
if the Englifh rear-guard had. marched along the beach to the 
rocks on the left, the enemy could not have followed them thi- 
ther, without being expofed to a moft dreadful canonading from 
the frigates, which the commodore had ranged along fhore for 
that purpofe. 


Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable William Pitt, Efq; from 
an officer at Fort Frontenac. 8wvo. Price 1s. Fleming. : 


’ In this fenfible"pamphlet we meet with a fucciné defcription 
of the French Settlements in North-America, near the great 
lakes, and the rivers of St. Laurence and Ohio. We are like- 
wife made acquainted with the nature and importance of the 
trade which our enemies have carried on with the Indians; a 
traffick which will naturally devolve to the fubjeéts of Great- 
Britain, when the French are overpowered ih this part of the 
world. The neceffity of forts, which our author propofes to be 
built along the frontiers of our colonies, will intirely ceafe, whey 
Quebee and Montreal fall into the hands of the Englifh: Events, 
which we have a right to hope, will fpeedily happen, confider- 
ing the fpirit of our miniftry, the wifdom of our counfels, and 
the extraordmary vigour with which preparations are making 
to give the laft and finifhing blow to the French intereft in Ame- 
rica. 


om. 24. 4 Letter to the Rew. Dr. Br———n. 8wo. Price 62. 
Townfhend. 


This facetious wag, with great good humour, rallies Dr. B—ana 
upon that for which we fhould never dream of finding fault 
with the author of the Eftimate, namely, his broad margin, 
large print, and fhort volime. This laudable practice the letter- 
writer has happily imitated, in extending a very few words to 
the length of a fixpenny pamphlet. ‘« Awag of my acquain- 
* tance (fays he in a poftfcript) compares your Eftimate to a 
* pack of picquet cards, where the pips themfelves are almo& 
* fwallowed up by the margin that furrounds them.’ 


Art. 25. Statutes and Rules relating to the infpe&ion and ufe-of the 
Britith mufeum. Sve. Price 6d. Davis. 


The utility of thefe Statutes, with regard to the pud/ic and the 
fafety of the Mufeum, will be beft known by experience. Per. 
haps the truftees have confulted the prefervation of the latter, 


more 
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more than the convenience of the former. The ftudent, for 
initance, by thefe ftatutes, is allowed but one book at a time, 
and that but once each day. Learned men, who may have oc- 
cafion to write, or ftudy in a library, often find it neceffary to 
confult and compare three or four at a time, which ‘liberty is 
here refufed them : but whether this, or the tedious ceremonies 
previous to admiffion, are, in reality, neceflary cautions or ufe- 
lefs diftrufts, time alone can demonftrate. All we infinuate 
is, that ftatutes made a priori, fhould never receive a lafting 
fanétion until experience has ratified their convenience. 


Art. 26. Memoirs of the celebrated Mifs Fanny M———,_ 120, 
_ “Price 3s. Scott. 


The editor of this book is in as much confufion in his pre- 
face, as Bays’s meflenger in the Rehearfal. Prince Volfcius ; 
no Prince Prettyman : it is, and itis not, Mifs Fanny M 
life. If it is, we fincerely pity poor Fanny: the moft rigorous 
woman of virtue could not defire her to make a more difagree- 





able figure in the world, or appear lefs in it, than fhe does in 
this miferable catchpenny book, One comfort, however, remains 


that, in all probability, nobody will throw away their money 
upon this collection of abfurdities, but they who can relif, 
nonfenfe, when it tends to the encouragement of vice, and who 


+ deferve the many impofitions they meet with in their infamous 


purfuits. 


Art. 27. 4m Account of Two Miffionary Voyages, by the appointment 
of the faciety for the propagation of the gofpel in foreign parts : 
the one to New Jerfey ix North America, the other from Ame- 
rica to the coaff of Guiney. By Thomas Thompfon, 4. M. 
Vicar of Reculver in Kent. 8vo. Price 1s.6d. Dod. 


This author feems much more commendable in point of fin- 
cerity, than of abilities: the trouble he has taken, and the 
dangers he has gone thro’, entitle him to our regard, and make 
us willing to pafs over his deficiencies of language (which may 
be imputed to his long abfence from England) and his unenter- 
taining account of his voyages, which contain little more thar 
might be expetted from a failor’s journal. It is a pity that 
men of real abilities are not animated to this undertaking, by 
proper rewards fecured to them upon their return, after a fet 
number of years fpent in the troublefome and dangerous dif- 
charge of their duty in foreign parts. The’ remarks they 
might publifh would probably merit our attention, and ad- 


vance the caufe of religion. 





1 








HE authors of the Critical Review have received a letter 

from Brecori, defiring they would take tiotice of a certain 

performance; but they cannot. find it, either at the places de- 

icribed, or any where elfe in London. They thank the writer 

for his good wifhes, and will gratefully receive any hints he fhall 
communicate. 

In our account of the tranflation of Tibullus, which appear- 
ed in our laft Number, we cenfured noife/ as a new-coined 
word : we now find it has been ufed by Shakefpeare, &c. there- 
fore afk pardori of the author: but neither the. authority of 
Shakeipear, nor of Milton, will give it fmoothnefs, propriety, 
er expreflion. The found is fo harfh and hiffing, and fo mani- 
feftly contradi&s the fenfe, that we are furprifed it fhould ever 
haye been preferred to /ilent, fill, Soft, quitt, and wunperceived. 
There are many words in Shakefpear, and in Milton likewife, 
which no elegant author will adopt.—What epithet would be 
applied to any modern poet who fhould write fuch Idngudge as 
this, The multitudinous fea incarnadine? Milton is ftiffened all 
over with foreign idioms and technical terms, which, whatever 
effect they may have in an epic poem like the Paradi/e Lo/, 
"would make a very uricouth figure in a copy of love verfes.— 
We muft likewife acknowledge ourfelves to blame in having 
omitted to confult the errata fubjoined to Dr. Grainget’s per- 
formance, whete we fhould have found fome things corrected, 
which we mentioned as inaccuracies in the body of his work, 

~ Whereas one of the Owls betonging to the proprietor of the | M--thly R----w, 
which anfwers to the name of Grainger, hath fuddenly broke from his mew, 


where he ufed to hoot in darknefs and peace, and now fereeches openly in the 
face of dav, we fhall take the firft opportunity to chaftife this troublefome owl], 


and drive him back to his criginal obfcurity, 


The pamphlet intituled, 4 Scrutiny ; 3_ ry The Critics critici ifed, &c. appeared too 
late in the month to be taken notice of in this Number: but, the author need 
not fear that it will pafs unobferved. We fhall confider the merits of his perfor- 
mance, under the different heads of Urbanity, Candor, Wit, and Learning ; and 
the public wilt have an opportunity to decide whether we are Foo/s in criticifm, 


or he is a Wifeacre in philofophe, 


SEEN 

The Reviewers return thanks to their cotrefpondents A. M. and C, for their 

obliging hints and friendly admonitions. What the latter gentleman mentions, 
he will perceive to be done in the fifth and fixth volumes. 


ERRATA (Vol. VL) 


Page 364, line g, for perfecution, read perfwafon, &¢.——— 
P. 412, line 21, for digefs, r. defires.—P. 418, 1.17, for difcufive, 
t. difcurfive.——P. 463, 1. 17, for Stanhope, r. Chefterfield. 
P. 486, 1. 29, for has tranfmitted, r. Fabian bas tranfmitted; and 
1.32, for mites, r. mitis—— Page 490, 1. 12 from the bottom, 
for Ei ulapias, %. AEfculapius.—-—P. 495, 1. 20, for worthy 
correfpondents, tr. a worthy correfpondent. P. sot, I. 30, 4 
anpoffible, x. poffible ; ibid, 1. 38, for even; r. fon. P. 502, | 














——_ 











31, for L’Efprit, r. De Pefprit; ibid, 1. 49, for bis, t. this—— 
P. 503, 1. 22, for him, r. theme 








